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Preface to the English Edition 





Franz Brentano (1838-1917) is best known for his Psychology 
from an Empirical Standpoint, the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1874, and for his subsequent writings on metaphysics, 
ethics, and descriptive psychology. But throughout his life he was 
concerned with the philosophy of Aristotle. His first two books 
dealt with Aristotle’s ontology and with his psychology, and in 
particular the doctrine of the so-called active intellect. These were 
Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles 
(1862) and Die Psychologie des Aristoteles (1867). In Brentano’s 
scientific Nachlass there are more than 150 unpublished manu- 
scripts and dictations pertaining to ‘‘Aristotelica.’? He published 
five books in addition to articles and reviews, on Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy. The last of these is the present book, Aristoteles und seine 
Weltanschauung (1911), published six years before his death.' 
Brentano here sets forth what he takes to be the essential fea- 
tures of Aristotle’s philosophy and to present them as a unified 
whole. He begins with Aristotle’s ontology and his theory of the 
manifold sense of the term being; then he discusses theory of 
knowledge and in particular Aristotle’s conception of what Leib- 
niz was to call ‘‘the first truths of fact’? and ‘‘the first truths of 
reason’’; then he discusses the concepts of substance, matter, and 
form; and finally he turns to Aristotle’s theology and his theory of 
man. The latter parts of the work are admittedly speculative. 
The book might well have had the subtitle, ‘‘Aristotle’s theory 
of philosophic wisdom.’’ Perfect happiness, according to Aris- 
totle, is an activity of intuitive reason. To the extent to which a 
man is capable of such an activity, something divine is present in 
him. ‘‘The activity of God, which surpasses all others in blessed- 
ness, must be contemplative; and of human activities, therefore, 
that which is most akin to this must be most of the nature of happi- 
ness.’’? But when we ask ‘‘What is the object of divine thought?”’ 
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we do not seem to find a satisfactory answer. Aristotle tells us that 
“it must be of itself that the divine thought thinks (since it is the 
most excellent of things), and its thinking is a thinking on think- 
ing.’’? Brentano believes that Aristotle had put off the final state- 
ment of his theory of wisdom, presumably because of its great dif- 
ficulty, and that if we are properly to understand Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy we must reconstruct the theory from what evidence there is 
available. The essential features of Brentano’s own reconstruction 
pertain to the nature of God and of man. 

Aristotle states explicitly that God is ‘‘the first principle or 
primary thing.’’* In knowing himself, therefore, God knows the 
ultimate ground of the world. This means, according to Bren- 
tano’s interpretation, that God has a priori knowledge of the 
world as a whole and of the necessity of every detail. Brentano de- 
fends the view that, according to Aristotle, the world is the best of 
all possible worlds and was created by God. ‘‘Parts of it,” Bren- 
tano writes, ‘‘may seem to be defective when they are considered 
apart from the whole, but once they are viewed in connection they 
can be seen to be entirely as they ought to be.’’ Brentano gives a 
plausible interpretation of those passages in Aristotle that may 
seem to suggest the contrary. This reconstruction of Aristotle’s 
theology is not accepted by most contemporary commentators, 
but it seems to have been shared by Theophrastus, who was Aris- 
totle’s successor as head of the Peripatetic school. 

In Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, Brentano attributed to 
Aristotle a version of ‘‘creationism,’’ the doctrine according to 
which God plays an active role in the creation of each individual 
human being. There followed a long controversy between Bren- 
tano and Eduard Zeller. Brentano’s final detailed statement of 
what he took to be Aristotle’s creationism may be found in his 
Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes (Leip- 
zig, 1911). His view, which was modified to a certain extent as a 
result of Zeller’s criticism, is summarized and defended here. It is 
essentially this: (1) a human being is a unitary mental and physical 
thing; (2) with respect to the intellectual part of his soul, the so- 
called nous, man is incorporeal and capable of surviving the de- 
struction of his body; (3) it is impossible for such a being to come 
into existence without the active cooperation of the deity; but (4) 
the nous does not exist prior to the creation of man nor does it 
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come into being when the man comes into being (‘‘we must not say 
that the soul comes into being, but only that that real thing, whose 
nature the soul is, comes into being’’). The latter point is properly 
understood only when it is considered together with Aristotle’s 
view about the nature of wholes and the reality of their parts. 
Brentano writes: ‘‘What the deity creates, or, more precisely, what 
comes about through its cooperation, is solely the man; it is not 
the soul of the man or part of this soul. For the latter do not come 
into being at all. They are given as parts of the man when the man 
comes into being.’’ Here, too, Brentano’s interpretation seems to 
accord with that of Theophrastus. 

This book also constitutes a useful introduction to Brentano’s 
own philosophy, in particular, his views about knowledge, the 
senses of being, the principles of preference, and philosophical 
theology. And it gives an indication of the problems he felt to be 
important and of his way of presenting and dealing with them. 


Roderick M. Chisholm 





Preface 


According to Aristotle there is no knowledge that surpasses in 
value and dignity that which he calls ‘‘wisdom.’’ He even thinks 
that in its contemplation we partake in the highest bliss of which 
man is capable at all. So far all commentators agree. But then they 
proceed to expound what Aristotle teaches about wisdom, and put 
forth something so disharmonious and full of palpable absurdities 
that one cannot help being taken aback. 

This alone raises suspicion; more so the whole manner in 
which they go about ascertaining what Aristotle’s doctrines were. 
If in their researches they meet with statements that appear clearly 
to contradict one another, they assume at once that actual incon- 
sistencies were taught. Thereafter they merely ask which version 
one should adopt in his interpretation. But it is not very farfetched 
to suppose that those passages can be given a sense that brings 
them into agreement, so that what was first an obstacle to under- 
standing now actually serves to facilitate it. For the necessity of 
doing justice to several apparently conflicting claims at one and 
the same time is an important touchstone for the interpretation of 
each individual claim. More than that, to explain the connection 
of one statement with another we may have to supply certain 
mediating links, and thus the whole of Aristotle’s doctrine is re- 
vealed in much greater completeness. 

This is the road I myself have chosen. I think that by using 
incidental remarks from various works I have come to a result 
which recommends itself through its homogeneity and also be- 
cause it leads one to understand why Aristotle could rest with such 
high satisfaction in the contemplation of a world view so struc- 
tured. 

It is true that what Aristotle teaches about wisdom is no 
longer tenable as a whole, and some parts seem to be entirely 
dated. Still, I am convinced that if it is properly understood, its 
study can truly enrich us, even today. As a youth I began to con- 
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cern myself with philosophy at a time of grievous decline. I merely 
repay a debt of gratitude when I admit that Aristotle, more than 
any other teacher, introduced me to suitable methods of inquiry. 
It was of course necessary to combine his bequest with a great 
many later scientific achievements. For this reason much, if not 
everything, received an essentially different cast. But even today I 
could subscribe to lines I wrote in the album of one of my students 
at the University of Vienna when he kindly requested them: 


You who claim noble descent, hear who my ancestors were! 

I am of Socrates seed through whom Plato came into being. 

Plato begat the Stagirite whose strength has never abated, 

Nor has faded the Bride whom he selected in love. 

Two millennia have passed but the marriage still strengthens and blossoms. 
Even today I can claim that I am of its issue. 

Welcome Eudemus, you pious, welcome O brother, and you, 

Godlike in speech, Theophrast, sweet as the Lesbian wine. 

Since I was given him late, youngest of all his descendants 

Loves my father me most, more tenderly than all the others. 


The many resemblances, even agreements, between Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of wisdom and that of our great Leibniz are in 
themselves very instructive. The latter’s high-minded optimism 
has been much chided, but now the significance of his teaching 
begins to be more appreciated. It can only be conducive to this 
understanding if one sees that the greatest representative of 
ancient Greek philosophy maintains and defends the very convic- 
tions that this eminent modern thinker taught with such force and 
in which he saw the foundation of a life of true human dignity. 

I sought to condense my presentation as much as possible. 
But since in many respects it stands in pronounced contrast to the 
now customary interpretation, I could not always avoid more de- 
tailed demonstrations and refutations of the main objections. 
Indeed, I should have had to go into even greater detail if I could 
not refer for some of the most controversial tenets, e.g., the doc- 
trine of the active intellect [nous poiétikos], the activity of Aris- 
totle’s god, the soul of man, and the origin of the human race, to 
the relevant discussions in my Psychologie des Aristoteles and my 
essay Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes, 
which is just being published. 


Franz Brentano 


Life 


We count researchers and scholars among the great benefactors of 
the human race, but some more than others, either because they 
were engaged in richer and more variegated work, or their field 
was more exalted, or else because they had greater substantive suc- 
cess, or their influence upon contemporaries and posterity was 
wider or more profound. There is perhaps no one who, for all of 
these reasons, has a greater claim to grateful reverence than Aris- 
totle. 

He was born in Stageira, a Greek colony in Macedonia, in 384 
B.c. Aristotle’s father and earlier ancestors had served as personal 
physicians to the kings of Macedonia, but he could more justly call 
Athens his intellectual home. He first entered it as a youth of sev- 
enteen, not to leave it until twenty years later, and then only for 
little more than a decade. He received his entire initiation into the 
sciences in Athens; there he was first active as a teacher, and it 
seems that all his writings that have come down to us were written 
there. 

His mind was open to all the noble influences that Athens 
could then offer. But he was attracted chiefly by Plato, whose 
school he sought out at once, and whose influence upon Aris- 
totle’s theoretical as well as practical philosophy is far more evi- 
dent than any other, in spite of the careful attention that Aristotle 
later paid to earlier philosophers, particularly of the Ionian school. 
There is also no doubt that he always felt deep gratitude toward 
Plato. Thus Olympiodorus mentions an epideictic speech that 
Aristotle wrote in Plato’s honor, and he also excerpts a passage 
from an elegiac poem in which Aristotle commemorates his friend 
Eudemus, the Cyprian, which combines the expression of highest 
admiration for the still living Plato with praise for the noble dead: 

When he came to the radiant gate of the city of Kekrops 


he piously raised an altar to holy friendship 
for a man whom Themis does not allow evil men even to praise, 
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who was the first, even the only, mortal to show clearly, 

both through his conduct of life and through compelling proof, 
that one and the same path leads to both virtue and happiness. 
But no one today is prepared to accept this message of grace.” 


And this feeling of highest admiration never ceased. No one 
can more sincerely profess his unending debt of gratitude to the 
teacher who first introduced him to wisdom than Aristotle did at 
the eve of his life in the books on friendship. He says that this case 
is much like the benefits one receives from his parents and from 
divine providence, which can also never be fully and properly re- 
paid. It appears that in his earliest writings he followed Plato 
almost completely; but later, in spite of his sentiments, he opposed 
him in many important points. He explains this with the beautiful 
word that truth must be a dearer friend than any other, even the 
most intimate; nor yet, for the sake of truth, must we spare our 
own opinions. Thus the frank criticism that he did not hesitate to 

_ advance against Plato himself only does him honor even if it pro- 
vided Epicurean backbiters with an opportunity for slanderous re- 
marks which make him as well as Plato appear in a most unfavor- 
able light. 

It is an empirical fact, occasionally mentioned and explained 
by Aristotle himself, that man is moved to love more by benefits 
he has bestowed than by those he has received. Thus we cannot 
well doubt that Aristotle always maintained deep sympathy for 
Alexander the Great, with whose education King Philip had en- 
trusted him, and whose mind and soul he had influenced in many 
and most beneficial ways. Again, this did not induce him to 
approve in every way of Alexander’s actions as a ruler. Indeed, 
upon careful scrutiny one can hardly fail to appreciate that many 
important points in his books on the state seem to have been ad- 
vanced specifically to characterize Alexander’s aims as false and 
blameworthy. Bent on conquest, Alexander pursued nothing but 
war and ever greater expansion of his empire. But Aristotle de- 
clares that all states whose institutions are designed mainly with a 
view to war are ill conceived in principle, and he warns against a 
limitless expansion of the state. For in contrast to the deity, whose 
activity is capable of ordering the immeasurable universe, man’s 
power is limited. Thus he holds that the state, similar to every kind 
of organism, has a certain relatively small natural size beyond 
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which an increase is no longer a change for the better but leads to a 
lessening of perfection. Finally, Aristotle’s and his ancestors’ per- 
sonal ties to the royal house of Macedon did not keep him from 
claiming hereditary monarchy to be ill suited to the welfare of the 
state. 

Aistotle led an eventful life. He early lost his father and 
mother, but was fortunate to find loving foster parents in Proxe- 
nos and his wife. They guided his first steps on the road to virtue 
and managed his not inconsiderable patrimony faithfully. He still 
commemorates them gratefully in his testament. After Plato’s 
death he followed an invitation to Atarneus by its ruler Hermeias. 
There he witnessed the sudden fall and demise of this noble friend. 
He spirited away and thus saved Hermeias’s niece and foster 
daughter Pythias, whom he later married. He soon lost her, too. 
He mentions her affectionately in his testament even though he 
had afterward formed a new union with Herpyllis of Stageira. 

There are some who would have us believe that this second 
union was nothing but a concubinage. But however the social posi- 
tion of Herpyllis might have differed from that which Pythias had 
once occupied, we must not think of the kind of relation we now 
tend to designate by that name. It implies an injustice against the 
female partner which wholly contradicts his well-known sense of 
justice and friendship. It is likely that Herpyllis, who bore his son 
Nichomachus, was entrusted as a second mother with the educa- 
tion of a daughter by his first spouse. Thus we find in his testa- 
ment a clause concerning the future welfare of his widow which is 
most important in this connection. He says there that she should 
again be given in marriage if she so desired, but only to a husband 
worthy of him. We can see that for his second union, too, there 
must have existed a sanction, above all one of conscience. 

In general, his testament contains much that brings us closer 
to his noble personality, particularly certain decrees concerning 
the slaves he left behind. In his Ethics he demanded that we should 
see in a slave not only the slave, i.e., a kind of living tool, but also 
the man. The passages in his testament show that his own conduct 
was in full harmony with this doctrine. 

Even shortly before his death Aristotle suffered great misfor- 
tune. He had to learn that Alexander had stabbed his noble 
nephew Kallisthenes in a drunken rage. When Alexander himself 
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died and the news reached Athens, Aristotle whose heart was so 
faithful and thankful for every benefit had to suffer the gravest 
ingratitude from this city in whose behalf he had repeatedly used 
his influence at the court of Macedon. There is an extant poem 
that eulogizes his dead friend Hermeias as the reflection of all vir- 
tue. On the basis of this poem he was accused of venerating a man 
as a god. Knowing the passion of the masses, Aristotle fled the 
trial and was indeed sentenced to death in absentia. He had re- 
mained completely aloof from Alexander’s government, but this 
did not prevent the outbreak of long suppressed hatred against 
Macedonian rule from turning against the great Stagirite as well. 

One has contrasted this lack of any attempt to influence Alex- 
ander’s policies which Plato’s attitude, who repeatedly traveled to 
Syracuse in order to reform that state according to his principles. 
But it is certainly a mistake to explain this fact from Aristotle’s 
preference for the contemplative as against the practical life. Pre- 
cisely the same attitude can be found in Plato as much as in Aris- 
totle. And Aristotle was explicitly of the same opinion as Plato 
when he held that the philosopher must nonetheless concern him- 
self with the administration of the state, since things will not be 
right in the state until either the philosopher is king or the king 
philosophizes in the right way. And so there can be little doubt 
that he would have sacrificed some of the cherished contemplative 
life had Alexander been inclined to listen to the precepts and 
advice of his teacher after he had become ruler. It is certain that 
this advice would not have deviated as much as some of Plato’s 
revolutionary ideas from ways that experience has shown to be 
practicable. Had Aristotle attempted from the outset to confine 
himself only to inquiry, if he had had no desire to influence politi- 
cal conditions, why did he accept King Philip’s invitation so 
eagerly? After all, Alexander was to be educated to become guard- 
ian of the state, not a scholar. It is also very unlikely that he 
accepted Philip’s offer because of the gain he could expect, but 
rather because it seemed to him more promising to win the heart of 
a young prince than to move the mind of a ruling tyrant to accept 
his political ideas, as Plato had hoped to do. 

Aristotle died in the summer of 322 B.c. at the age of sixty- 
two in Chalkis on the island of Eubea, which had granted him 
refuge. His school was called the Peripatetic from the covered 
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walkway (peripatos) of the Lyceum, which it occupied. Under his 
own leadership as well as under that of his immediate successors, 
the first of whom was Theophrastus, it far outshone the Academy 
under Speusippus. Eudemus, the author of the Ethics named after 
him, also needs to be mentioned as the most outstanding of Aris- 
totle’s immediate disciples. 


Writings 


Let us now turn to the writings of the great man. 

He had already taken his first steps as an author during 
Plato’s lifetime, and in those days he often patterned his exposi- 
tion after that of his teacher. He wrote several dialogues of which 
only insignificant fragments have come down to us. The attempt 
to emulate Plato even in the beauty of his exposition was a danger- 
ous undertaking. But it seems that Aristotle acquired many of 
Plato’s stylistic virtues, even if he did not quite reach the same 
level. We must suppose that it was these no longer extant writings 
that prompted Cicero to praise him for having, second only to 
Plato, the most accomplished mode of exposition, aesthetically no 
less than didactically, of all the ancient philosophers. The extant 
writings, however, leave much to be desired in point of style (and 
the most important among them are the worst), even though the 
terseness and pregnancy of expression gives them often a certain 
attractiveness quite aside from their substantive interest. There are 
annoying repetitions; an explanation that ought to have occurred 
much sooner comes dragging along much too late; and even clar- 
ity, the reader’s first requirement, is only most unsatisfactorily 
observed. Sometimes a passage becomes incomprehensible 
through exaggerated brevity, sometimes because of ambiguity of 
expression. It not only happens that Aristotle uses a given word 
now in one sense and elsewhere in another; he permits himself 
such a change of meaning even in the context of a single expla- 
nation, indeed the same sentence. 

It is particularly regrettable that the exaggerated brevity that 
we criticized tends to be especially conspicuous where the most 
important and most difficult questions are concerned, a circum- 
stance that already in antiquity led to very strange opinions. It was 
taken as an indication that he wanted to be incomprehensible; 
some thought that he did not want certain lofty truths to become 
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common property, but wanted to reserve them for his school. 
Others suspected him of having been uncertain himself; and that 
he, rather than simply admitting this, tried to protect himself 
against possible criticism and refutation in the manner of a cuttle- 
fish, i.e., by surrounding himself with artificial darkness. Though 
these assumptions are incompatible with Aristotle’s character as 
we know it, and thus altogether unlikely, they are an eloquent 
testimony to the lack of clarity which we have criticized. Also, the 
great number of variants in the extant codices show the text fre- 
quently to be uncertain, and its clarity could not but suffer by the 
various mistakes that crept in. Often a commentator finds himself 
prompted to emend a text even at a point where the various other- 
wise divergent codices agree; and such an emendation can be cor- 
rect even if it interpolates a ‘‘not’’ [ou] and thus changes the sense 
of the passage into its exact opposite. 

We cannot properly hold the author responsible for this, ex- 
cept perhaps to the extent that a text whose dark style makes it 
incomprehensible to the copyist is particularly liable to be cor- 
rupted by mistaken variants. In general, we will judge the lack of 
clarity and the other shortcomings in Aristotle’s manner of exposi- 
tion less severely once we notice when and how the extant writings 
were composed. We are at present reasonably unanimous in the 
assumption that they all fall into his second Athenian period, i.e., 
in the years 335-322. The shortness of this time contrasts strongly 
with the astounding wealth and variety of the works which came 
then into being. They include not only the extant but also some 
lost works, in particular the great work that contained a historical 
description of the most important ancient constitutions. One 
ought to consider, moreover, that Aristotle’s time was divided 
between writing and lecturing. What is known of the public events 
of the time and his own private life must have greatly interfered. 
Also we are told that he was of delicate health. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is easily understandable that Aristotle, in order to be 
able to fulfill the more important aspects of the great task that he 
had undertaken in the service of mankind, did not go on to develop 
fully the talent for exposition to which his early writings attest. 

None of the extant writings were published by himself; and 
none of them seem truly finished, though some seem much farther 
from completion than others. It is possible that some were used as 
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lecture notes; some of them frequently, others not so often. A few 
have so much the character of preliminary sketches that they could 
not have sufficed even for that. 

All this makes a secure understanding of his doctrine very dif- 
ficult. These difficulties would become even greater if we followed 
some highly regarded critics in taking it for granted that Aristotle 
often says things that he himself does not believe. According to 
these critics he sometimes made extraordinary concessions to com- 
mon opinion against his own indubitable convictions. It is also 
alleged that if he could hope to sway an audience against an adver- 
sary by charging him with a certain opinion, he did not hesitate to 
do so even if he himself subscribed to it. Then again it is said that 
he was inclined to put his dialectical skill in better light by piling 
reasons upon reasons through attacking even from positions that 
he did not himself occupy. Some take these literary sins to be so 
undeniable in Aristotle that they erect a complete system of me- 
thodical rules upon this assumption, which must be strictly ob- 
served if Aristotle’s doctrine is not to appear as a heap of contra- 
dictions. They even go so far as to claim that when he makes inci- 
dental use of a thesis, even if he derives important consequences 
from it, his statement is not as reliable as in another context where 
he is concerned with ascertaining and substantiating the thesis 
itself. If true, this would have very sad consequences in view of the 
difficulties that can result from the obscurity of his style and the 
defective transmission of the text. For it is natural that only a few, 
perhaps only one, passage will be concerned with substantiating a 
given thesis, while occasions for application recur frequently. The 
thesis, moreover, if it is far-reaching, can possibly determine in 
part the character of the system in all essential aspects. Obviously, 
careless expression or a corrupt reading can much more easily 
make one passage misleading than uniformly falsify a great many 
of them. As a matter of fact, this principle of interpretation has 
led to the rejection as evidence of a much larger number of signifi- 
cant passages that agree with one another and which stem from 
various different writings, only because they conflict with a certain 
interpretation of a very small number of other passages. 

Fortunately, after long and careful study of Aristotle I can 
warrant that these antecedently unlikely hypotheses are without 
any foundation and only derive from misinterpretations that are 
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not too surprising in view of the difficulties of comprehension I 
have already mentioned. Thus we shall make no use whatever of 
these hypothetical aids. If we nonetheless arrive at an equally har- 
monious interpretation, then the rules of probability will place the 
greater likelihood on our side, especially since we did not make use 
of such complicated presuppositions. Our case is strengthened 
even more since a comparison reveals that their. contrived assump- 
tions led those expositors to doctrines that have much less internal 
coherence and are less closely related to the doctrines of Aristotle’s 
historical predecessors and successors, and the views of the great 
thinkers of other ages who have otherwise much in common with 
him. Indeed, these doctrines seem so palpably absurd that prob- 
ably no man who interpreted Aristotle in this way ever had any in- 
clination to espouse his views. One can also demonstrate that nei- 
ther the immediate successors of the Philosopher, nor Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, who about A.D. 200 acquired the honorific title of 
an exegete in the most eminent sense,’ nor Simplicius, the most 
learned of the ancient commentators who counts Aristotle next to 
Plato as the highest authority, nor the Arabic philosophers, nor 
the Schoolmen, to whom in Dante’s words Aristotle was the ‘‘mas- 
ter of those who know,” were inclined to the sort of interpretation 
at which our hypercritical modern exegetes have arrived. On the 
other hand, we find this sort of interpretation with Ramus. It is 
well known that Ramus even broke with Aristotle’s logic; on the 
basis of such hitherto unheard of exegesis he hoped, in addition, 
to ruin Aristotle’s reputation as a metaphysician. One would 
accordingly have to say that the mighty influence of the Aristo- 
telian writings even in the highest spheres of philosophy was actu- 
ally due to a misunderstood Aristotle. Thus we see that Leibniz, 
already misled by Ramus, attributes to him relative to even the 
most exalted questions views that are in keeping with the modern 
interpretation and, as a consequence, speaks rather contemptu- 
ously of Aristotle’s doctrine of God. He was nonetheless much 
influenced by Aristotle even in the highest field of inquiry, but 
only through mediators whose teacher the Philosopher had been 
and who had understood him differently. How altogether differ- 
ent would it have been had he known Aristotle’s true teaching! 
With how much delight would he have called attention to the close 
agreement in many tenets. And because of this modern obscura- 
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tion of Aristotle’s doctrine, the present age, much as Leibniz, finds 
itself robbed of an immediate and most beneficial influence espe- 
cially in the highest field of inquiry, so that his authority is now 
noticeable only in relatively lower disciplines. 

One must not be hasty in taking apparently incompatible 
propositions of the Philosopher to be truly contradictory, then 
reject one set as less trustworthy, and finally palliate this strange 
procedure by means of even stranger hypotheses. If one does not 
thus sidestep these problems, then the very difficulties in bringing 
about agreement will enhance the value of the clues that have thus 
been saved, and here, too, to speak with Aristotle, the aporia [dif- 
ficulty] becomes an euporia [advantage]. The reason for this is that 
we will of course search for the conditions under which the various 
utterances appear compatible with each other. Thus a given pas- 
sage brings to light not only the correct interpretation of another, 
it also enhances the understanding of many branches of the Aristo- 
telian system which in his often terse and fragmentary formula- 
tions are nowhere explicitly expressed, but are required to generate 
cohesion. The thought-structure of a great thinker is like the orga- 
nism of a living being where each part depends on the other in its 
constitution. It must often be quite possible to do with such a 
philosophical work what Cuvier did so well with the remains of 
prehistoric animals when he precisely determined the nature of the 
missing parts from the nature of the given ones. And once a fuller 
understanding of the true character of the whole has been reached, 
so that the kinship of this thinker with others, whose works are 
more fully preserved, has become undeniable, the consideration of 
these other thinkers will give us further aid and will lead us more 
readily to grasp one case in analogy to another. 

All this will be our task, and we hope to be able in this way to 
provide a much more complete picture without overstepping the 
limits of probability. Moreover, no sympathetic critic will re- 
proach us for being not exact enough so long as we always indicate 
whether something was literally stated or inferred with certainty, 
or else added as a more or less probable conjecture. Of course in 
using such new aids we will not deny ourselves any of the methods 
used by others; and will even attempt to use them more extensively 
and carefully. 

As a consequence of the above our task has been much ex- 
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tended. For this reason and because not much space is available we 
must attempt to restrict it as much as possible in another respect.‘ 
It must suffice if we represent all major tenets of only that part of 
Aristotle’s doctrine which he himself comprehended under the 
name ‘‘Wisdom.”’ 

Let us at least briefly touch upon the question of the chronol- 
ogy of Aristotle’s writings and the characteristic peculiarities 
which distinguish the so-called exoteric writings from those called 
esoteric. This chronology would seem to be highly important for 
understanding and matching individual passages, especially if we 
could find clues for a development of his doctrine. A very gradual 
development of Plato’s teaching cannot be denied. Is it unlikely 
that Aristotle, too, was prompted to make changes? This was cer- 
tainly the case if one includes the time when he wrote his dialogues. 
Even the few extant fragments testify to this. On the other hand, it 
is generally claimed that there are almost no changes in theory in 
the systematic writings that have been preserved. This is attributed 
partly to the fact that they were composed within a short time of 
one another, partly to the possibility that Aristotle took care after- 
ward to make certain corrections in these writings, none of which 
he published himself. But a thinker who was not so foolish as to 
claim the certainty of mathematically established propositions for 
all of his assertions, and who moreover spoke with all humility of 
the imperfection of human wisdom, can hardly have failed, in a 
span of twelve years, to conceive certain reservations and attempt 
some reforms. And while small changes could easily be made after- 
ward, the same does not hold for alterations that required far- 
reaching restructuring. We find that supplementations that Aris- 
totle found necessary are not worked into the body of a writing, 
but are loosely attached at the end. Sometimes even several such 
appendices follow each other casually and without inner order. 
Now that he was engaged upon other questions he would and 
could take no time for more than this. And how could he have 
found this time if not a mere supplement, but a correction that 
could not have been carried out without considerable reworking, 
was demanded. Not even a Saint Augustine would have found it 
appropriate to write a book of retractions (as he had done for his 
own publications) for writings that had not even been published. 

But, it will be said, what is the point of all these considera- 
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tions since we know from experience that no such revisions occur 
in Aristotle’s systematic writings. Just this, it is claimed, makes it 
nearly always impossible to ascertain their chronological sequence, 
but that under these conditions this does not appear to be a serious 
shortcoming. But here, too, painstaking comparisons have per- 
suaded me of the contrary. There is especially one very important 
point on which I found a whole series of successive changes in 
Aristotle: it is the theory of definition, which he explains in differ- 
ent ways in the Topics, the Posterior Analytics, in the books on 
Metaphysics, the fourth book of the Meteorology, and in De Par- 
tibus Animalium. These explanations are in no way compatible 
and even contradict one another in several points. Now it is inter- 
esting to compare Aristotle’s practical procedure whenever he has 
to give an important definition and to see which view from his 
various writings serves as his guide. It is generally acknowledged 
that among the extant logical writings the Topics is the earliest; 
and the theory of definition in the Posterior Analytics does indeed 
contain entirely new points. A very close connection is here estab- 
lished between definition and the ground of knowledge as it 
should be provided by a scientific demonstration; it is demanded, 
in particular, that one should pay heed to causation in the fourfold 
sense, as matter, form, efficient and final cause. But he does not 
intimate with a single word, either here or in the Topics, that 
strictly speaking definitions can be given only of substances; on 
the contrary, the examples are generally taken from the domain of 
accidents. Thus the seventh book of the Metaphysics, which re- 
stricts the possibility of definition in the strict sense to substances, 
goes essentially beyond the teaching of the Analytics. And it 
clearly contradicts the Topics, for there he had taught that a defi- 
nition must not contain the specific differentia of the genus, while 
Book VII explicitly demands the opposite. Thus it is required that 
each subsequent differentia contain the preceding, so that the last 
one has the same content as the entire definition. Failing this, he 
says in the Metaphysics, the whole would lack real unity. But in 
this connection Aristotle advances a further noteworthy claim. He 
did not think it permissible after differentiating a class of animals 
as ‘‘footed’’ to distinguish a subspecies such as ‘‘winged and 
footed animals,’’ and thus to specify this subspecies through the 
differentia ‘‘winged’’ as ‘‘winged and footed animals.” For in this 
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case the lower differentia does not contain the higher. It would be 
more correct to follow up the original differentia by introducing 
the subspecies ‘‘clovenfooted animals,’’ and so forth, and in the 
progress of definition always to keep to the same part of the ani- 
mal. One is here somewhat reminded of Linnaeus’s artificial 
method of classification. But the rules that Aristotle gives us in De 
Partibus Animalium most explicitly reject the procedure suggested 
in Metaphysics VII; these rules require us to pay equal attention to 
all parts and thus lead to something similar to Linnaeus’s proce- 
dure of natural classification. There is a further important differ- 
ence that seems to distinguish De Partibus Animalium from Meta- 
physics VII which also appears in a passage from the last chapter 
of Book IV of the Meteorology. Metaphysics VII, which restricts 
definition in the strict sense to substances, never clearly expresses 
the conviction that we are not in the position of substantial con- 
cepts of differentiae. Indeed, it appears as if Aristotle meant to 
provide us with such concepts in the examples he chose. In opposi- 
tion to this he teaches in the Meteorology most distinctly that we 
are never in the possession of substantial concepts of differentiae, 
and that we must substitute for them descriptions of accidents 
which are their peculiar concomitants, in particular by indicating 
activities which are peculiar to the species in question. According 
to Aristotle they are most noticeable with living beings, and thus it 
is easier for us to define the species of living than of inanimate 
bodies. It is obvious that a development of Aristotle’s views has 
taken place not only regarding the correct manner of definition 
but also, it seems, with respect to our ability to know substances. 
We now see him hold a position very close to that of Locke and 
Leibniz in their essays on human understanding. In De Partibus 
Animalium he also holds to the same views: in a definition we are 
to use not the differentiae of the substances themselves, but pecu- 
liar characteristics that are connected with them and are character- 
istic for them and the whole of which forms a sort of surrogate for 
the substantial differentiae; there is also no reason why negative 
determinations cannot be used for such a characterization. We are 
probably not mistaken when we assume that the studies whose 
result was the Historia Animalium led to this enormous progress 
from the theory of definition in Metaphysics VII. 

Perhaps we can view the passage of 1029a11 as a kind of fore- 
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taste of the subsequent transformation of the theory of Meta- 
physics VII. He says there that it seems that nothing remains if the 
accidents are removed. There are even certain passages in the Ana- 
lytica Posteriora which seem to pave the way for this further de- 
velopment when he speaks of ascertaining a definition as the ulti- 
mate ground of properties. 

Thus I believe I have destroyed the delusion that in Aristotle’s 
extant systematic writings no trace of an essential development of 
his doctrine can be found anywhere. Rather, it is easy to recognize 
the chronological order of some of his most important writings 
from what has been said. Contrary to general opinion what tran- 
spires is that certain scientific works were written later than some 
of the books of the Metaphysics. We must place the writing of De 
Partibus Animalium and the fourth book of the Meteorology in a 
later period, and once this is secured it becomes certain that De 
Generatione Animalium and probable that the Historia Anima- 
lium are also late. We can furthermore conclude, even with cer- 
tainty, that the important three books of De Anima which belong 
to the scientific writings and the so-called Parva Naturalia which 
continue them must have been written after those part of the Meta- 
physics. One realizes this at once if one notices that Aristotle’s 
procedure in defining the soul shows little accord with the de- 
mands of Metaphysics VII, but corresponds perfectly with the 
theory of the fourth book of the Meteorology. If Aristotle had still 
held the viewpoint of Metaphysics VII when he wrote the books on 
the soul, his doctrine of the common and proper objects of the 
senses (aisthéta idia kai koina) would be incomprehensible. We 
shall see that in his view all our concepts are derived from percep- 
tion. Hence, if one had concepts of substantial differences, one 
should expect him to mention among the common and proper 
objects of the senses not only accidental but also substantial dif- 
ferentia. But they are wholly absent. However, the writings of 
which the Metaphysics consists do not form a uniform work, and 
so we should not reject the thought that Book XII, which is more 
important than the others and which alone dwells thoroughly 
upon the first principle of all things, forms an exception. It is writ- 
ten in a very sketchy manner and contains no investigations of the 
foundations of knowledge, nor does it concern itself with the 
problem of definition, so that these chronological guides are miss- 
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ing. On the other hand, we can see that it is later than De Coelo 
from the fact that the astronomy of Callippus as well as that of 
Eudoxus have been taken into account. We also note that in mat- 
ters that it has in common with the preceding more detailed meta- 
physical investigations, it shows a superior organization. And so I 
can hardly doubt that Book XII belongs to the most mature period 
of Aristotle’s philosophy. It must undoubtedly be viewed as preli- 
minary to a more detailed work on the same subject which was 
never written. 

Aristotle had reserved for this work a suitable treatment of 
certain problems that he touched here and there in his scientific 
writings but which he did not then discuss in detail since they 
belong to first philosophy. And this explains in the most simple 
manner what has caused so much astonishment and vexation, 
namely that Aristotle’s terseness makes him especially obscure 
when he comes to discuss the most important and difficult ques- 
tions. Even in the three books on the soul he dwells only a dispro- 
portionately short time upon its most noble, that is, the intelligent 
part, compared with the vegetative and sensitive parts. There are 
also many pertinent questions that are not treated at all in De 
Anima, and on which we gain some information from occasional 
remarks in the Ethics. The reason for this is that according to Aris- 
totle the three books of De Anima belong to the scientific writings, 
while the intelligent part of the soul belongs not to the physical, 
but the metaphysical sphere. Consequently, among the interesting 
smaller writings, including De Sensu et Sensibili, De Memoria et 
Reminiscentia, and others, which are to be viewed as appendices to 
De Anima, there is not even one that concerns the intelligent part 
of the soul, though such a treatment would be particularly appre- 
ciated in view of the scantiness of De Anima on this point. Once, 
at the end of De Anima III, 7, he explicitly declines to concern 
himself with a question that arises by referring it to a subsequent 
investigation. In all likelihood he had the Metaphysics in mind but 
never found the time to fulfill this promise. For a just appreciation 
of the idiosyncrasies of Aristotle as an author this, too, must not 
be overlooked. 

Some other features that we find chiefly in his practical writ- 
ings, the Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric are more readily under- 
stood. The acknowledged aim of these writings was not the trans- 
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mission of knowledge as such, but the fruit it was to bear through 
application to the life of the individual and society. Thus he wants 
to make them accessible to the largest possible extent also to those 
who are less interested in theory. He is explicit in his intention to 
avoid all profound metaphysical and psychological problems. 
Since they were thus intended for a wider circle these writings were 
called ‘‘exoteric,’’ while those that did not aim at such popularity 
are called ‘‘esoteric.’? We notice, however, that Aristotle often 
deviates from his intention in the course of his exposition, either 
because he was unwittingly carried away by his own interests and 
by his habit of dwelling upon the highest problems, or because it is 
impossible to stay within those limits and still fully satisfy even 
only the practical aims (the latter is noticeable especially in the 
course of the Ethics). This conduct of Aristotle’s is in its inconsis- 
tency very interesting and gives us a deep insight into his innermost 
life; the problems do not leave him alone even when he does not 
want to concern himself with them. Perhaps we can take this as 
one sign among many others that these practical writings, like the 
metaphysical, though not to the same extent, failed to attain their 
definitive form. They unquestionably belong to the most mature 
years of the Philosopher; but this means that they engaged him 
shortly before the end of his life. They have great merit as prod- 
ucts of his most mature period, but also the drawback of being 
obviously unfinished. The organization of the Ethics leaves much 
to be desired, and in the Politics it is so deficient that Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire and others wanted to rearrange the books. It is also un- 
deniable that certain intended discussions were never carried out. 


Wisdom 


We often know a thing merely as a fact, as when I grasp it percep- 
tually. In other cases I not only recognize that it exists but also I 
can indicate the reason for its existence. Perhaps this reason is for 
me merely some other fact which is grounded in something else 
and which lacks explanation until that other thing is known. And 
this [lack of explanation] will continue until one arrives at an 
inherently necessary thing which need not be and cannot be ex- 
plained further. One has given a conclusive explanation of a fact 
only when it has been traced back to its first ground. 

Now if someone has arrived at one of the intermediate stages 
we may indeed describe him as to some extent knowledgeable and 
superior in knowledge to one who merely perceives, but we still 
should not call him wise. Wisdom consists in the knowledge of the 
inherently necessary and the explanation of the mediately neces- 
sary in terms of it. Aristotle expresses this in the Nicomachian 
Ethics by saying that wisdom [sophia] is intellect with knowledge 
[nous kai epistemé]. 

We have many perceptions, and a variety of sciences can also 
be distinguished. Should we now say that there is also more than 
one wisdom? The answer to this question will depend upon 
whether the first ground of all dependent being is the same. 
According to Aristotle, this is indeed the case, for as we shall see, 
he holds that there is only one single inherently necessary being 
through which all other being is ultimately determined and this is 
the divine intellect. If anyone were fully to grasp this principle he 
would thereby hold the key to the a priori knowledge of all things. 
Thus to this divine principle, which is an apprehending whose 
object is itself, all other things are manifest in this one knowledge. 
It possesses purely a priori omniscience. 

The surpassing value of wisdom lies for the most part in the 
fact that in the quest for the first ground we are always led to this 
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infinitely perfect being. Aristotle raises it above all other values. It 
is his view that highest bliss is found in its contemplation and that 
the whole practical life of the individual and the entire organiza- 
tion of the state ought ultimately to serve only the interests of this 
activity. But he is not unaware that there is a mighty difference be- 
tween wisdom as it is found in man and wisdom as it is manifested 
in the deity. To the deity the inherently necessary is also immedi- 
ately given as object, while the order of our knowledge is such that 
we know first what in its nature comes later. And whatever we can 
piece together from the elements of our empirical representations 
forms only a very imperfect substitute for the unattainable intui- 
tion of an incomparably more exalted being. God is omniscient by 
knowing himself. But while it does not follow that we too compre- 
hend all truth once we are able to trace everything back to him as 
the first ground, it is nonetheless true that this casts a certain light 
upon anything and everything. Thus what we have said about 
knowledge based on the ultimate ground agrees with the common 
conception of a wise man. For we think someone wise if he knows 
what is especially difficult to know, i.e., what is most remote from 
the senses. He must also be one whose knowledge is based upon 
the most secure ground; but that is the inherently necessary that 
determines all else. We also have in mind a person whose knowl- 
edge somehow extends to everything, and one whose knowledge is, 
so to speak, divine, partly because it relates to the most exalted 
and divine, partly because it is knowledge of such objects of which 
only God can have consummate knowledge. 

Thus wisdom is one. It is characterized as one not only in the 
second chapter of the first book of the Metaphysics, which I have 
mainly taken into consideration, but also in the tenth chapter of 
the twelfth book. The Nicomachian Ethics, too, represents it as 
unitary and contrasts it with prudence [phronésis], which is like- 
wise one, in order to establish it as the more noble of the two intel- 
lectual virtues. It is true that we find Aristotle speaking occasion- 
ally of a first and a second philosophy, one of which is concerned 
with mental, the other with physical beings. But these are, strictly 
speaking, only parts similar to sometimes even narrower divisions, 
for example, when he distinguishes astronomy as a philosophy 
that is particularly close to the mathematical sciences. Aristotle 
teaches explicitly that the intellectual substances are the precondi- 
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tions for all substances, even the eternal physical substances. If the 
intellectual substances did not exist nothing would exist. This 
makes it clearly impossible that knowledge of nature divorced 
from knowledge that relates to intellectual beings could still have 
the nature of wisdom. 


The Object of Human Wisdom 


We must ask, first of all, what the object of Wisdom is for us. If 
we, like God, knew all truth a priori, then, clearly, the first prin- 
ciple of all things would itself be the object of human wisdom as 
well. But this is not the case. And so we shall have to call some- 
thing else the object of wisdom and, since the sphere of that which 
depends upon the first principle is all-inclusive, we shall have to 
envisage as the concept of the object of human wisdom nothing 
other than the concept of being in general. 

But here we encounter a difficulty: it seems that the name 
“being” is not always used in the same sense. Being is ascribed to 
everything that is, but just this does not mean the same thing in 
every case. According to Aristotle, the word ‘‘is’’ is used in its 
proper sense when we say that a man is, or that a plant is. But 
rather than saying of a two foot long thing, or of something virtu- 
ous, that it is, our expression would be more appropriate, in Aris- 
totle’s view, if we said that a thing is two feet long, or that a thing 
is virtuous. The same holds when we say ‘‘a non-human is,” 
meaning only that something or other is not a man. 

Again it happens that we answer ‘‘It is so” if someone asks 
whether a round square is impossible. Nothing is more obvious 
than that no thing is thereby acknowledged. The impossibility of a 
round square is not a thing that exists extramentally; but whoever 
rejects a round square as impossible judges correctly. This latter is 
what we meant when we said ‘‘it is so.” 

Again noting that a cubical body might be transformed into a 
sphere, we may say of such a body, that it is a potentially round 
thing. But Aristotle points out that this is a most improper use of 
the word ‘‘being.’’ Even when we use abstract expressions to 
speak of cubical form, the length of two feet, and the like, we do 
not designate something that in reality is. Instead of saying that 
there is cubical form and that there is the length of two feet, we 
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would speak more appropriately if we said that something is cubi- 
cal by virtue of cubical form and two feet long by virtue of the 
length of two feet. 

Again, if I heat a cold thing, it is not the case that a heat 
comes into being and a coldness passes away. Rather, a warm 
thing is generated from a cold thing. 

If there are two people, we might say of the two of them that 
they are a pair of people. But what is this pair? Certainly not a 
being in the same sense as each of the individual men. The pair 
does not entitle us to say that, in the strict sense, there are three 
things here instead of two. For two things are never one thing; con- 
versely and for the same reason, an individual [einheitliches] thing 
is not several things.’ And if, for example, a body is a truly un- 
divided body, it follows that its two halves are not actual in the 
same sense that the body is actual, but they can become actual—if 
the body is divided in half. But before the body is divided, they 
have—to repeat an expression used earlier—only potential being. 
And precisely this shows very clearly why we cannot say, of a thing 
qua being here, that it has being in the same sense that a body has 
being—where the body is something that is sometimes here and 
sometimes there. For the body itself is a thing, and indeed the very 
same thing now as it was before it was here. And this thing is con- 
tained as part in the thing qua being here. Now since the part is a 
real thing, the whole cannot also be viewed as an undivided thing. 
The difference between this case and the one of the pair of people 
discussed before is only this: in the former case, each of the two 
men could exist by himself; but in the present case, only one of the 
parts could exist by itself. For the body remains the same body 
whether or not it is here, while the additional factor—the thing 
qua being here—is not in itself another thing that could also exist 
separated from this body. If the body is removed and another put 
in its place then the same individual is no longer present. Aristotle 
believes that we can clearly see from this that to speak about being- 
here is to speak of being in a different sense than when we speak 
about being-a-body. 

Someone may be a musical grammarian, but to say that there 
is this compound, that there is a musical grammarian, is not to use 
‘is’? in the proper sense. The reason lies partly in the fact that 
being musical and being a grammarian are attributes that attach to 
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a thing, i..e, a man, who was what he is before he acquired them. 
And it also lies in the fact that they lack unity; for they have noth- 
ing in common but the accidental coincidence in the same subject. 
This musical person is, in Aristotle’s words, a grammarian kata 
symbebékos (by virtue of a concomitant feature), and conversely. 
The whole, too, is an on (being) kata symbebékos, not something 
which has being as such and in itself (on kath *hauto). 

Thus ‘‘being’’ has several senses. In the proper sense it refers 
to an actual entity like a man, a plant, a real substance. The other 
examples that he gives for the application of the name ‘‘being’’ 
exemplify uses in an improper sense. Now if we say that the object 
of wisdom is being qua being, the expression must of course be 
taken in one of its many senses. But when we do this then much 
seems to remain outside its domain; but this, too, demands a 
reduction to the first ground; thus although this first ground is the 
same inherently necessary being in both cases, the task of reduc- 
tion seems to be the task of some other science. For the unity of 
science demands not only a communality of principles, but also a 
conceptual unity of the object. Thus in contrast to the unity of 
divine wisdom we would have to differentiate a multiplicity where 
human wisdom is concerned. 

But though the name ‘‘being’’ is not univocal, its ambiguity is 
not like that of words in which several senses are combined in an 
altogether accidental way. There are other cases, cases of meta- 
phorical use, which derive, partly through analogy, and partly 
through a close connection with that which bears the name in the 
proper sense. Thus we call healthy not only a person who has 
health, but also a food, a medicine, a complexion; one because it 
serves to maintain or bring about health, the other because it is a 
sign of health. The several senses of being form another such case. 
Although there are several such senses, they all stand in relation to 
one sense; and if that which bears the name in this sense were re- 
moved, all else that bears it in some other sense would be removed 
as well. Each science is concerned with only one kind of object, 
but for these it ascertains everything that belongs to them as such. 
And so wisdon, if its object is being in the proper sense, will em- 
brace as well whatever is called being in an improper sense. 


Clarification of Terms 


The geometrician begins his scientific exposition by explaining cer- 
tain terms and propounding certain propositions which are pre- 
supposed as certain truths. For the philosopher, too, both are re- 
quirements; and Aristotle does not fail to meet them. 

The entire fifth book of the Metaphysics is devoted to the ex- 
planation of terms. It fulfills this task only partially and is thus 
visible proof that Aristotle never was able to undertake a finished 
version of the intended metaphysical work. But a striking contrast 
appears between Aristotle’s and the geometrician’s procedure. For 
the sake of clarity, geometricians avoid using an expression in 
more than one sense; Aristotle, on the other hand, thought himself 
unable to do so. He would have had to depart too far from com- 
mon language, to coin too many new terms and weigh down one’s 
memory with them. And so he tries to compensate as much as pos- 
sible for this shortcoming by making synopses of the several senses 
that are connected with one word and by making them all precise 
by contrasting them with one another. We shall forego a more de- 
tailed discussion of these deliberations in order to attend at once to 
what he has to say about basic truths. 
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Immediate Knowledge 


If we cannot immediately have that knowledge which is first in the 
order of nature, are we at least in the immediate possession of 
some other truths? Of what kind are they? Each science presup- 
poses them; but only first science is concerned to determine their 
general character, and to defend their certainty against skeptical 
attacks. 


Two Classes of Immediately 
Evident Truths, the First 

of Which Is That of 
Immediately Evident Facts 


We really are in the possession of immediately certain knowledge, 
and it is of two kinds: first, immediately evident facts (percep- 
tions); secondly, general judgments which reject something as a 
priori impossible. 

The first are given to us whenever we actively think or have 
sensations since in this psychological activity, whatever its primary 
object, we have in addition an infallible perception of ourselves as 
psychologically active. When we see something colored, for exam- 
ple, then in the act of seeing we perceive at the same time that we 
see it. But this is not all; when we are engaged in several psycho- 
logical activities we distinguish, with evidence, one from the other, 
with regard to their objects as well as in other respects. Thus when 
we see and hear we notice at the same time that the seeing, being 
directed toward a color, is not directed toward a tone, and that the 
hearing, being directed toward a tone, is not directed toward a 
color. And when, in judging, we accept something and reject 
something else we notice that our attitude in one case is the oppo- 
site of that in the other. By contrast we have no immediate evi- 
dence concerning the existence of the primary objects. No matter 
how strong a visual sensation, we can never be immediately certain 
that the colored object exists in reality as it appears to us. Simi- 
larly, no recollection, no matter how vivid, guarantees with imme- 
diate evidence the truth of what we recollect; only the present 
activity of recollecting is the object of that secondary perception 
of which we said that it is infallibly evident. 

As a rule Aristotle claims that our perceptions are also reli- 
able in relation to the external world; but we must be careful not to 
misconstrue his words. We hear him speak of three things that are 
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perceived. One of them he calls the ‘‘proper object of perception?’ 
(idion aisthéton) since its perception is restricted to one sense, for 
example, a color or a tone. The other is the ‘‘common sensible’ 
(Koinon aisthéton) since we can perceive it through several or even 
all the senses, for example, motion and rest. The third kind of per- 
ceptible object is not strictly shown forth by the perception itself, 
but is something we take to be associated with it on the basis of 
earlier experiences, as for example when I say, ‘‘I see the son of 
Diares.’’ Aristotle calls it ‘‘perceptible by association” (aisthéton 
kata symbebékos). Aristotle says of the last two kinds of percep- 
tion that they are frequently deceptive, especially the common sen- 
sibles. Indeed, if we ourselves move, a thing at rest may appear in 
motion, and a thing in motion at rest; and size and shape seem to 
be different depending on distance and location. By contrast sen- 
sory perception with respect to the proper objects of perception is 
always reliable. One could now think that Aristotle attributed 
immediate evidence to external sensory perception, even though 
with certain restrictions. But this immediate evidence would be 
something very strange: since in one and the same sensation some- 
thing may appear as red, in some way extended and at rest or in 
motion, evidence and nonevidence would be intimately inter- 
twined. And indeed elsewhere he says in connection with the 
proper objects of perception that the sensory impressions are not 
always, but only nearly always, true. If the sensory organs are 
healthy and the distance suitable, and if other conditions are nor- 
mal, then the proper objects of perception are perceived correctly, 
he claims. But since it is not inevitable that these conditions are 
satisfied, it is clear enough that he could not have had immediate 
evidence in mind when he asserted that the perception of the 
proper objects of perception is true. But his true opinion becomes 
completely clear when we consider his explanations especially in 
his essay De Sensu et Sensibili. He says there that if there were no 
sighted being, no body would truly have a color, since the fact that 
it is colored consists in nothing but that it stimulates a sensation of 
something colored in us, or that it could stimulate such a sensa- 
tion. When it so stimulates, it is actually, otherwise only poten- 
tially, colored. Similarly, a thing that we sense as sweet, bitter, or 
warm is actually sweet, bitter, or warm only while we sense it to be 
so. Thus with respect to the proper object of the senses the external 
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objects are not at all similar to the primary sensory phenomena. 
Suppose something we see is ascribed as it appears to us to an ex- 
ternal object as attribute: this would be a particularly serious error 
precisely in the case of a proper object of perception. For Aristotle 
did not deny, as we shall see, that there are in reality extended 
bodies that are of some determinate shape and either at rest or in 
motion, even if there is none that exactly corresponds to my sen- 
sory perception in every detail. Thus, when we compare what he 
has to say about the difference between proper and common 
objects of perceptions with the doctrine of Descartes and Locke 
concerning secondary and primary qualities, we find complete 
agreement. His claim that sensory perception of proper objects of 
perception is true comes to nothing other than this: he believes 
that in this aspect of a sensory perception we have, under normal 
conditions, a reliable, though altogether dissimilar, sign for some- 
thing that exists externally. Thus we can see that Aristotle is com- 
pletely misinterpreted if one takes him to attribute immediate evi- 
dence to external sensory perception, at least as far as the proper 
object of sensation is concerned. Nothing is more certain than that 
he allows immediate evidence only for inner perception and discri- 
mination.‘ 


Axioms 


We already mentioned that to these immediately evident percep- 
tions are added immediately evident negative judgments that reject 
something not merely as factually false, but as altogether impos- 
sible. A case in point is the law of contradiction whose most gen- 
eral version is as follows: ‘‘It is impossible that one and the same 
both belongs and does not belong to one and the same thing in the 
same respect and at the same time.” (Let us add in thought what- 
ever else might be needed to forestall sophistical fault-finding.) It 
has recently been claimed that Aristotle believed this proposition 
to be the result of experience and induction. But the fourth book 
of the Metaphysics states in the clearest possible way that everyone 
comprehends it immediately, and the Nichomachian Ethics 
teaches that the certainty of mathematical axioms is independent 
of experience. This explains why young people, who lack experi- 
ence, are incapable of physical, but not of mathematical, knowl- 
edge. All these axioms are said to partake of the character of the 
law of contradiction in that each in a special case rejects something 
as self-contradictory. This holds as much for arithmetic as for 
geometry. We see that Aristotle did not agree with Kant’s objec- 
tion that the proposition ‘‘No line can be shorter than a straight 
line’’ cannot be a special case of the law of contradiction since the 
attribute ‘‘straight,’’ unlike the attribute ‘‘short,’’ does not per- 
tain to the length of the line. But the two concepts are intimately 
connected, even though size is not figure and figure not size; 
otherwise we could not discern the proposition ‘‘It is impossible 
that there be a circle without size” as a case of the law of contra- 
diction. It is interesting that on one occasion Aristotle concerns 
himself in particular with the problem of parallel lines, which has 
been so much discussed in recent times and evidently had been the 
cause of controversy at his time as well. In this case, too, he takes 
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it for certain that it would be contradictory to deny the possibility 
of straight lines that lie equidistant to each other. 

Thus we are here concerned not with a single a priori obvious, 
innate proposition, but with a set of them that continues infinitely. 
These propositions are recognized as true with the same evidence 
as the law of contradiction in its general version as soon as a con- 
tradiction between terms is noted. 

Aristotle himself emphasizes that the law of the excluded 
middle is one of these. And indeed, if something were at the same 
time neither A nor not A, then it would be non-A and not non-A 
at once. He also takes the law that one correlative term cannot 
exist without the other to have the character of the law of contra- 
diction. Thus, for example, the greater cannot be without the 
smaller, and the effect not without the cause. Of course one corre- 
lative is not identical with the other, but, like figure and size, they 
belong together in thought, though they are not the same; one cor- 
relative is inseparably tied to the other in reality no less than in 
thought. 

Aristotle is aware also of the proposition that Leibniz called 
the law of the identity of indiscernibles, and, like Leibniz, takes it 
to be a case of the law of contradiction. It is contradictory to be 
without any distinction and yet not identically the same. 

It also seems that owing to the evidence of the law of contra- 
diction a subjectivism that teaches that something can be true for 
one and false for another becomes unacceptable from the outset. 
Since truth consists in agreement with what is, one and the same 
would have to both be and not be, if two opposing judgments were 
both correct. 

In view of this wealth of a priori obvious propositions that 
Aristotle connects with the law of contradiction, some have been 
surprised that they did not also encounter the so-called law of iden- 
tity, which it is now fashionable to express through the formula 
“A is A.” But this formula is ambiguous. On the one hand, it can 
mean the same as ‘‘there is no A which is not an A’’; in this case 
we have a negative proposition which is truly obvious, but coin- 
cides with the law of contradiction itself. On the other hand, it can 
be taken in a positive sense; but then the proposition is not, in its 
generality, immediately obvious, since, for example, a horse is a 
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horse only as long as it is. Thus it would have to be a priori obvi- 
ous that there is a horse in order to be a priori obvious that some 
horse is a horse. 

Another important proposition that Aristotle takes to be a 
case of the law of contradiction is that there cannot in reality be a 
universal[ein Allgemeines] in addition to the individuals that cor- 
respond to it. Thus, for example, there is not, as Plato had taught, 
a lion in itself in addition to the particular lions. Indeed, what 
ought we to understand by such a lion in general, if not something 
to which everything applies that holds of all lions, and nothing 
that distinguishes one from another? But what all particular lions 
have in common is precisely this: that they are particular lions. 
And thus the general lion would itself be nothing but a particular 
lion. Hence it would have to be in some place, eat, drink, and 
undergo metabolic changes, since this is something they all have in 
common. 

Another important proposition that we met earlier is that one 
actual thing cannot at the same time be many actual things. This 
proposition, too, Aristotle shares with Leibniz; it leads the latter 
to his Monadology, while Aristotle wants to allow uniform, ex- 
tended substance that is divisible; but he holds that before the divi- 
sion none of the halves into which it divides was a thing in actu- 
ality, but only potentially. Conversely, the multiplicity of extended 
substances into which a uniform substance has been divided ought 
to be called one thing in potentiality only.’ 

Aristotle also takes it to be self-contradictory and therefore 
impossible that there are infinitely many things. In his view it is 
possible merely that a set of things should grow to infinity; nor 
does he see an inconsistency in the view that a body should be di- 
vided endlessly into smaller and smaller parts, while the assump- 
tion of an actually executed infinite division is contradictory. And 
just as the concept of an infinite number of actual things is to be 
rejected as a priori self-contradictory, so also the concept of an 
undivided, infinitely extended, real body. 

He expends, however, a good deal of effort on a refutation of 
the famous arguments of Zeno, whose aim it is to show that any 
concept of motion is contradictory. It was certainly to his merit to 
have touched upon the distinctions between kinds of completion 
(Teleiose) in the case of rest on the one hand and motion through a 
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place on the other, and the distinctions between kinds of fullness 
(Plerose) depending on whether a boundary-point is a boundary in 
one or more directions. But the solution at which he arrived is 
hardly fully satisfactory and free from error. 

He probably also went too far in his attempt to conceive all a 
priori certain propositions as cases of the law of contradiction 
when he simply sought to subsume all cases of positive opposition 
under the law of contradiction. He relies here on the thought that, 
as in the case of loud and soft, so also with light and dark, and all 
other cases of contrariety, one element is less positive than the 
other; but this probably does not hold for black and white and is 
obviously incorrect for two saturated colors, for example, a violet 
and an equally bright green. But here again we find that Leibniz 
later made the same mistake. Still, we must laud Aristotle for 
noticing that the laws of positive opposition as well as those of 
contradiction are immediately evident. Also the proposition that 
two things cannot simultaneously occupy the same space he takes 
to be a priori certain and must therefore have conceived of it as a 
case of the law of contradiction; but it is difficult to understand 
how, from his point of view, it could be envisaged even as a case of 
contrariety. He took the spatial determination of a body to be an 
accident thereof; but how can an accident of one body make a 
similar accident in another body impossible through contrariety? 

Aristotle was completely convinced that whatever is impos- 
sible is impossible by virtue of a contradiction. Thus he not only 
held all mathematical axioms to be cases of the law of contradic- 
tion but also had no doubt that the only reason why we can ascer- 
tain laws of nature only through induction, and are not certain of 
them on the basis of the law of contradiction, is because we cannot 
grasp intuitively the real nature of things. Otherwise the character- 
istics that we establish inductively would appear to us to be as 
necessarily connected with this nature as the property that the in- 
terior angles equal two right angles is connected with the concept 
of a triangle. 

Aristotle also maintained that laws concerning what must be 
viewed as good or better in itself can only be cases of the law of 
contradiction; again, of course, on the basis of certain intuitions 
and concepts at which we arrive through perception. In the domain 
of desire, too, Aristotle saw a right and wrong. In some cases the 
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rightness of a desire is noticeable as a certain trait of it. And if a 
desire is right for its own sake and without further conditions, 
then it must be universally right. The object of such a desire is 
good and worthy of love. It would be a contradiction if it were 
ever otherwise. In a similar way, we arrive at knowledge of what is 
more and what is less good. Many laws concerning this point are 
formulated in his Topics and Rhetoric and are put to important 
use in his most sublime inquiries. 

Aristotle gives a most clear formulation of the general law of 
causality. When all conditions that make an event possible are 
given, then this event occurs at once and without exception.’ He 
even knows Leibniz’s law of sufficient reason in its dual sense. 
Here, too, the necessity must be rooted ultimately in a law of con- 
tradiction. It is a different question, however, whether we are a 
priori certain of it, or whether we have to take the path of empiri- 
cal confirmation for lack of the necessary intuitions. We shall later 
return to this point since we must to some extent clarify Aristotle’s 
concept of efficient cause. 

A few more remarks are in order concerning Aristotle’s doctrine 
of immediately obvious necessary truths. Since they are all said to 
have the character of the law of contradiction, they seem to be re- 
lated to those propositions that Kant called analytic judgments a 
priori. But Kant also held that there are affirmative judgments a 
priori. Indeed these judgments are what best conform to his view 
that in an analytic judgment the predicate is contained in the con- 
cept of the subject and that it is in virtue of this fact that these 
judgments are evident a priori. Now it is interesting to see that this 
explanation is hardly satisfactory since, as Aristotle justly noted, 
the proposition ‘‘A is A,” taken affirmatively, cannot a priori be 
considered a general truth. 

But something else must be mentioned in connection with the 
doctrine that the necessary truth only of negative judgments is a 
priori obvious. The following is a necessary consequence of this 
doctrine: if nothing but particular positive facts are given, which 
may be used together with the general negative propositions as 
premisses of arguments, then we can never conclude any general 
nor any affirmative proposition, unless the rules of argument are 
essentially other than Aristotle describes in his syllogistic. 

Let us finally also consider the objection that Kant advances 
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against the Aristotelian version of the law of contradiction, 
namely, that addition of the clause ‘‘at the same time”’ restricts the 
law by limiting it to things that are in time. Particularly for the 
Aristotelian position this objection seems well taken; for, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, not all that is, is in time. But under a more correct 
conception of time than his or Kant’s the opposite may perhaps 
turn out to be true. The insertion of the clause ‘‘at the same time’’ 
will then appear as the removal of a restriction since it intimates 
that the proposition holds not only for what is at present (and is 
conceived in the temporal mode of the present), but also for that 
which is conceived in any temporal mode of past or future. 


Mediate Knowledge 


Let us now turn to Aristotle’s doctrine of mediate knowledge. We 
arrive at such knowledge partly through syllogisms, partly through 
induction and analogy. Let us say only this about the syllogism: 
Aristotle understands by it a procedure through which a judgment 
is ascertained on the basis of two other certain judgments, where 
the denial of the former would be contradictory to the affirmation 
of the premises. It appears that the presently widespread claim 
that our knowledge cannot be enlarged by such a procedure was 
already voiced in antiquity. It was said even then that the denial of 
the conclusion can contradict the affirmation of the premises only 
if the latter already contain what the former says, in which case the 
syllogism does not yield a true increase in knowledge. But we also 
notice that Aristotle agrees with Leibniz in the conviction that the 
syllogism is fruitful. He aptly rebuts the criticism with a brief 
remark: while there is a contradiction between the conclusion and 
the two premises taken together, there is no contradiction between 
the conclusion and either premise taken alone. Thus what the con- 
clusion says had been maintained and known in neither of the two 
judgments, and therefore not at all. 

Concerning induction, Aristotle fully realizes that its proba- 
tive force is less than that of the syllogism. He even describes 
induction through simple enumeration as a general syllogism in 
the third figure for which his theory otherwise allows only particu- 
lar conclusions. For the sake of consistency one ought to reject all 
such arguments since they are in violation of a rule, and it almost 
seems incongruous that Aristotle does not do it himself. He attrib- 
utes to induction through simple enumeration a probability that 
increases with the number of cases, and in this he is guided by the 
thought, ‘‘With the true, everything is in harmony, but falsehood 
is soon contradicted by truth.’’ The ‘‘soon’’ is a rather vague ex- 
pression; Aristotle’s own mistake concerning the fixed stars is a 
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case in point. On the basis of the testimony that within human 
memory sun, moon, and the fixed star heaven had shown the same 
motions, he concluded that this uniform motion was necessary 
since its assumption had not been contradicted by these repeated 
observations. There are several other cases where he was misled by 
his overconfidence in induction through simple enumeration of 
cases that are uniform and without exception. In the Posterior 
Analytics he dwells now and then upon a kind of inductive or 
analogical argument that is more justified, such as the argument 
from the phases of the moon to its spherical shape. He, too, must 
have become increasingly more impressed by the factors that make 
this argument so extraordinarily probable. But a complete clarifi- 
cation through logical analysis was never achieved. It was left to a 
much later age to shed full light, by means of the probability cal- 
culus, upon the theory of the measure of justified confidence in 
induction and analogy; this mathematical analysis is confirmed in 
many ways by the judgment of so-called common sense, which 
had preceded it. 


The Origin of Ideas 





According to Aristotle all a priori principles of knowledge have 
the character of the law of contradiction. For this reason it did not 
occur to him to inquire into the limits within which they hold. But 
they cannot be applied, nor even conceived, if the appropriate con- 
cepts are not given. And we have concepts only to the extent in 
which we acquire them through perception. For it is not correct 
that some of them are innate, as Plato had thought. Thus the con- 
cept of color and all axioms that are based upon color concepts are 
unattainable for a man born blind. Similarly, all knowledge of 
which we are capable is essentially limited by our perceptual 
faculty, and the proposition holds that there is nothing in the 
understanding that does not somehow derive from perception. 
Thus if we want to gain an overview of the elementary concepts 

that serve as building blocks in all our mental constructions, then 
we have to pay heed to their origin from perceptions. Aristotle is 
well aware of this, and we find here the first germs of the kind of 
investigation with which in modern times Locke and Leibniz have 
been concerned in such detail; but he did not arrive at a similarly 
careful treatment of the problem. In De Anima he does indeed dis- 
tinguish ideas mediated by one sense only from those acquired 
through all senses in common, and it is clear that he has in mind 
proper objects of sensation, i.e., something that, according to 
Locke, does not belong to reflection but to sensation. But there is 
also no doubt that he allows that conceptual elements are found 
through inner perception, whose addition to the above signifi- 
cantly enlarges the domain of our conceptual elements. In De 
Anima he distinguishes three pairs of classes of concepts given 
through the senses in common; each pair corresponds to one of the 
mathematical disciplines—arithmetic, geometry (which is re- 
stricted to the spatial), and a third, the art of measurement (which, 
in addition to the spatial, also takes temporal continuity into con- 
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sideration). The pairs are unity and multiplicity, spatial size and 
figure, and motion and rest. But he notes in the Nichomachian 
Ethics’ that there are further common perceptibles in addition to 
these mathematical elements. And here he points to something 
that belongs to the domain that Locke later called the domain of 
reflection. We find here many other interesting and stimulating 
themes to which we can draw attention only in general. 

Still, a few remarks are in order; chiefly this—it would be a 
mistake to think Aristotle meant to introduce ten classes of simple 
ideas in his categories of substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, action, affection, posture, and being dressed.'° 
Nothing is more obvious than that ‘‘being dressed’’ cannot be a 
simple idea. Similarly, not only ‘‘posture”’ (thesis), but also place 
and time determinations as they occur in the table of categories, 
appear quite complex. The example ‘‘in the market’’ is given to 
elucidate place. The time determination is held to be a metric de- 
termination of the earlier and later which is obtained in relation to 
the always uniform revolution of the highest heavenly vault. 
Furthermore, what he calls ‘‘affection’? does not appear as a 
simple conceptual element. He views all motion, including 
thought, as an affection since it is of its nature to be produced by 
an agent. And this relation, which is not evident in the perception 
of motion and thought, appears to be contained in the predicate 
“affection.” Thus here a further element is added to what percep- 
tion by itself reveals. This complexity of absolute and relative 
determination must be taken into account, and we must also 
remember the nonchalance with which Aristotle varies the mean- 
ing of a name. Only then can we understand how he comes to list 
“affection” (and similarly ‘‘action’’) as a category in addition to 
relation (rather than as subordinate as many would prefer); and 
how he came to claim, on the one hand, that thinking is an affec- 
tion; but, on the other, that the thinking being as such, but not the 
affected being as such, is caused (bewirkt). 

In dealing with the categories we are concerned with the high- 
est classes of positive predicates whose distinctions are easily 
brought out in the interrogative mode. Some of them are still 
equivocal (Aristotle is well aware of this, as we can see from what 
he teaches about the four senses of quality in the Categories), 
while others are very complex. They serve well, though, to show 
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the several senses of being, which could not be more strikingly dis- 
played than when we describe someone as being a man and then 
again as being located in the market. But they do not instruct us 
concerning the ultimately simple ideas. Thus we notice that he 
pays no attention whatever to them when he speaks of the proper 
and common objects of perception in the second book of De 
Anima. 

In view of what we said about the lack of a detailed discussion 
of the origin of elementary representations from perception, it be- 
comes somewhat awkward to ask what Aristotle thought regard- 
ing the concepts ‘‘substance”’ and ‘‘cause,’’ the question of whose 
origin has been the subject of considerable interest in modern 
times. 

The concept of substance in general he takes to be given as 
part of any perception. Thus it is present both in outer and in inner 
perceptions, and hence it is clear that nothing real, i.e., no acci- 
dent, can be detached from substance. 

According to Aristotle, we connect a multifarious concept 
with the word cause, and if we want to inquire into its origin we 
must pose the question for each of the senses. 

Aristotle speaks of one cause which he calls matter. He gives a 
precise account of the origin of this concept. We acquire it in view 
of the change that we perceive in the physical as well as the psycho- 
logical domain, as when a body moves, or thoughts begin or end in 
the mind. From the fact of changing determinations, we realize 
that it is not impossible that first one and then another determina- 
tion belongs to the body or the soul. Thus we arrive at the concept 
of the capacity for opposites; and this is precisely what Aristotle 
calls material cause. It is found analogously in all other genera of 
being. As our attention is thus called to the fact that something is 
not impossible, we find ourselves referred to the domain of judg- 
ments, where negation and the modal character of impossibility 
are found. Thus this concept does not arise if the presentations of 
inner perceptions are not utilized. 

If this holds of the concept of cause in the sense of matter, 
then obviously also in the sense of form, which is closely related to 
it. It is said to be nothing but the actuality through which that 
potential being [i.e., matter] is actual; inhering in matter, it serves 
to complete a real thing. 
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It follows from what we have already heard, to wit that it is 
impossible that a part of an actual thing is itself an actual thing, 
that form has as little actuality as matter. Only the compound of 
both has actuality. And so it would be quite correct to say that 
both of them, and hence also their composition, are fictions that 
Aristotle creates by following ordinary linguistic usage. After all, 
aside from concrete names we also use abstract ones, for example, 
we not only use the name ‘“‘large’’ (gross), but also the name 
‘*size’’ (Grosse), and we say that the large is large by virtue of its 
size. Similarly, when a large thing grows or decreases, then we say 
that it stops having one size and begins having another. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that the concept Aristotle 
connects with causality in a third sense, i.e., the concept of final 
cause [Zweckursache, cause as purpose] also derives from the 
sphere of inner perception. But how do things stand with the con- 
cept of cause in the sense of efficient principle, a fourth sense that 
Aristotle connects with the name? For him this concept is by no 
means the same as the concept of the totality of temporal antece- 
dents which is invariably followed by a certain subsequent event. 
This follows from what has already been said. We were told of 
potentiality, which, though antecedently present, is described as 
material cause, not as efficient cause. Thus potentiality can be 
cause in another sense, but it cannot act, either alone or concur- 
rently. The same holds for anything negative or privative as such, 
even though there are a great many negative determinations that 
we consider part of what we call a regular antecedent. More than 
that. According to Aristotle, something can act on one occasion as 
the only efficient cause and can then occur in precisely the same 
way without being causally active, the reason being that additional 
conditions that are not themselves efficient causes may have to be 
satisfied before it can act. If an event takes place long before a 
given effect, then it can also not be an efficient cause. As such it 
can never precede its effect, according to Aristotle. Thus he would 
consider it simply false to view an efficient cause as a temporal 
antecedent even in a single instance, even if the thing which later 
becomes efficient cause existed earlier. Indeed, it is not generally 
the case that the efficient cause preexists; for if all concurrent con- 
ditions are present when the efficient cause begins to exist, then, 
according to Aristotle, the effect occurs simultaneously with it. 
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And if the effect could itself be efficient cause of something else, 
and if none of the necessary additional conditions of this effect 
were absent, then the second, mediate, effect would begin at one 
and the same moment with the first, mediate, cause. Hence we can 
see how little relevance David Hume’s analysis has to what Aris- 
totle understands by an efficient cause. But if Aristotle wants to 
make his meaning clear, he will have to produce special percep- 
tions from which he can believe this concept to be derived, particu- 
larly since he does not hold concepts to be innate or otherwise 
given a priori. 

Did Aristotle believe that the concept ‘‘efficient principle’ 
can simply be drawn from the domain of outer perception? In the 
second book of De Anima he lists what is perceived through one 
sense alone and what through all of them taken together; but he 
does not mention there ‘‘affection’’ and ‘‘action.’’ One could thus 
surmise that he thought the concept of efficient cause to require 
something that is presented by inner perception; this agrees well 
with his view that thinking moves us to desire. In such a case one is 
fully conscious of the motive. Elsewhere he speaks of the inevi- 
tability with which the belief in the law of contradiction forces 
itself upon anyone who thinks it. The manner in which he dis- 
cusses this point seems to indicate a conviction on his part that the 
efficient cause of our belief in the law of contradiction can as such 
be perceived in the very thinking of the particular terms in which 
the law became obvious to us. We may also suppose that he took 
the thinking of premises, if they make a conclusion obvious, to be 
a perceptible instance of an efficient cause; indeed Thomas 
Aquinas, one of the most famous medieval peripatetics, asserts 
this flatly in his commentaries on Aristotle. If this holds, we can 
see that here, too, Aristotle is close to a passage in Leibniz’s New 
Essays. 

As a rule, Aristotle uses the name ‘‘cause’’ in one of the four 
indicated meanings. If one looks carefully, though, one notes that 
he sometimes talks about kinds of causal relation which do not 
completely coincide with any of them. One of these is substance as 
bearer of accidents, particularly of that accidental capacity that, 
as matter, is said to form the basis of accidental change. Thus the 
soul is the subject of the understanding, a capacity for thought, in 
which various particular thoughts inhere as actuality. The concept 
of the substantial subject is not the same as the concept of the mat- 
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ter of the accidents, but it is another precondition for matter, such 
that, as Aristotle put it simply, the causes of the substances are 
causes of everything, including accidents, since the latter cannot 
exist without substance. 

There is another causal relation that close inspection reveals 
to be different from matter in the narrow sense. It is the relation 
between an actuality contained in matter and predisposing it to be- 
come an actual thing, and that actual thing itself. The stallion sires 
an essentially different animal, depending whether he mates with a 
mare or an ass. And in the process of warming or cooling the pre- 
existing degree of temperature is of importance. Here we are not 
confronted with something that, like matter in the strict sense, per- 
sists beneath the change of the forms. 

Again we meet something like a cause—yet which does not 
quite coincide with any of the already mentioned concepts—when- 
ever there occurs one of the motions that Aristotle distinguishes as 
compelled motions of the elements from those that he calls their 
natural motions. He claims, for example, that a lump of clay that 
has been forcibly thrown into the air falls back down by virtue of a 
motion natural to earth. One can now ask what the active principle 
of the latter motion is. Aristotle recognizes only one thing that 
could play this role, namely, the being that created the earth and 
included in its nature a tendency toward a natural place, so that 
earth rests when it is there, but when it is elsewhere and is not 
hindered, it moves toward that place. Aristotle appears to con- 
ceive of this motion as without a simultaneous active principle, 
while always demanding such a principle for compelled motion. 
This is somewhat reminiscent of the way in which one conceived of 
the continuation of inertial motion at the time when the law of 
inertia was formulated.'' It was thought that the active principle 
that had just put the body in motion also bestowed upon it 
through the same action a tendency to continue this motion. One 
also sometimes talked as if elastic bodies, after their form had 
been forcibly changed, returned to their old form by virtue of a 
natural tendency. This was even more closely related to Aristo- 
telian physics whose concepts are so alien to us now. But it cannot 
be denied that from its standpoint we must speak, if not of the 
continued influence of a presently existing active principle, then at 
least of a continued influence of the nature of the body with which 
this tendency is connected.'? It is also undeniable that this ten- 
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dency cannot simply be identified with the relation between the 
subject and the attributes that it bears. 

Perhaps it has caused some surprise that I have dwelled at 
length upon this dated conception of Aristotle’s; but we shall find 
in the sequel that one must be familiar with it to understand very 
important aspects of Aristotle’s doctrine. It would not be difficult 
to show that here again we are concerned with concepts that could 
not have been derived from external perceptions; and that their 
construction requires elements that come from the psychological 
domain. 

I should like to mention only briefly that Aristotle also applies 
the name ‘‘cause’’ to the general determination [Bestimmung] of 
any complex concept with which a certain inseparable property is 
connected. Thus, if a triangle is given, the determination that it is 
a triangle is the cause of the sum of its angles equaling two right 
angles, while the determination that it is a right-angled triangle is 
the cause of the square of the hypotenuse equaling the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. Similarly, the determination that 
Caius is a living organism causes him to be mortal; that he is an 
animal causes him to have appetites; and that he is a man causes 
him to have the faculty of reasoning. If the determination that the 
object is a right-angled triangle were removed, the.property that 
Pythagoras proved would also be removed. This is the reason why 
Aristotle says: if the being of something is a cause of being, then 
the non-being of that thing is a cause of non-being. Thus he also 
permits himself the assertion, on a few occasions, that the absence 
of an efficient cause of something brings about the absence of the 
effect in question. Later Peripatetics referred to this as ‘‘causa 
deficiens” as distinguished from ‘‘causa efficiens. ” 

It should finally be mentioned that in addition to matter Aris- 
totle also describes privation as a principle of becoming.’ By this 
he merely means to say that if the potential were already actually 
what it was capable of being, then it could not become that thing. 

All our thinking must be composed of elements that are de- 
rived from experience. But this does not keep us from knowing 
that there is something that is incomprehensible to us, for about 
this, too, we can make a number of true and certain assertions. 
This will become clearer when, after these observations on Aris- 
totle’s theory of knowledge, we turn to his ontological inquiries. 


The Transcendence of 
Substantial Definition 





We have seen that, according to Aristotle, the concept of sub- 
stance is given directly in our perceptions, and that there cannot be 
any representation of an accident without that concept. Even 
when we apprehend ourselves as feeling or thinking, we apprehend 
ourselves as a feeling or thinking substance. Thus the existence of 
substances is not a hypothetical assumption, but secured through 
immediate evidence. But it seemed equally certain to Aristotle that 
we grasp this concept only in complete generality and that we lack 
all specific differences for it. The accidents that adhere to sub- 
stance must not be envisaged as fulfilling that role. Thus the spe- 
cific differences of substance, unlike the generic concept, are not 
present to us in perception. Nonetheless we cannot doubt their 
existence since, as we have seen, the actual existence of a mere uni- 
versal cannot be assumed without absurdity. Thus we here arrive 
at the recognition of something transcendent. Now Aristotle was 
not satisfied with merely establishing its existence through argu- 
ment; he thought that he could ascertain a number of other things 
about its peculiar nature. As guideposts he uses, on the one hand, 
the analogy with the accidents and, on the other hand, the consid- 
eration that all general laws of nature are grounded in substantial 
differences; we must establish them inductively, but if we could 
intuit substance [falls Substanz uns anschaulich ware] they would 
prove to be cases of the law of contradiction. In this way Aristotle 
arrived at his doctrine of substantial definitions, which are ascer- 
tained through induction in a manner indicated in the last chapter 
of the Posterior Analytics. The seventh book of the Metaphysics 
claims that the remarks in the Analytics are incomplete and con- 
siders the question in greater depth. We learn here that a substan- 
tial definition is a many-membered series of concepts which be- 
come more and more specific and in which each succeeding spe- 
cific difference contains the preceding concept, hence where the 
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last differentia is equal to the entire definition, much as it holds 
for series of accident-concepts, for example, sensory quality, 
color, redness. There is a passage’* that makes it quite clear that 
we do not actually have a presentation of these differentiae of sub- 
stance; this is Aristotle’s pronounced conviction in the last chapter 
of the Meteorology and in De Partibus Animalium. Hence in De 
Anima, where he is concerned with a substantial definition he uses 
instead the device of characterizing the successive elements 
through groups of activities which are connected with them, i.e., 
the vegetative activities, which man shares with plants, the sensi- 
tive which he shares with animals, and the intellectual which are 
peculiar to him. Here as in other parts of his doctrine Aristotle has 
not, as a rule, been properly understood. Thus it was thought that 
there are irreconcilable conflicts between his doctrine of the induc- 
tive ascertainment of the principles (in the Analytics) on one hand, 
and his doctrine of the immediate evidence of the law of contradic- 
tion (in the Metaphysics) on the other. We must look for a substi- 
tute not only in the case of substantial definitions but also for 
many accidental definitions, the objects of which are transcendent 
for us but which betray their presence through groups of peculiari- 
ties that are connected with the individual elements. 

The definitions of substances, which are transcendent for us, 
differ in one point from accidental definitions, the objects of 
which, as in the above example, are present in perception. We 
have already said that every accidental concept includes the con- 
cept of substance; thus its determinations will not always belong to 
the same genus. For substantial definitions, by contrast, its deter- 
minations always belong to the same genus. Hence here alone the 
character of definition is perfectly maintained. Aristotle does not 
fail to emphasize this in the seventh book of the Metaphysics. 


Substantial Changes. 
Matter and Form 





Let us follow Aristotle somewhat further in these transcendent 
investigations of his. We saw that according to him only inner per- 
ception is evident perception. Thus if he had intended to set forth 
the entire course of mediate knowledge, he would have had to 
make inner perception the starting point in every case. The general 
concept of the substance is always included in the representation 
of each accident, and this includes the accidents which are dis- 
closed through inner perception. Thus, on the basis of these per- 
ceptions, he could easily reach his conclusion that there exist tran- 
scendent substantial differentiae. Building upon no more than this 
basis, he could at once also have concluded the existence of two 
classes of substances, one of them corporeal, and the other intel- 
lectual. For we can see from certain discussions in De Anima that 
he thought it incoherent that an accident that allows the distinc- 
tion of continuous parts should be found in an unextended sub- 
stance, and an unextended accident in an extended substance as its 
subject. But our sensory perceptions, as for example seeing, dis- 
play continuous parts; for to every part of the seen picture there 
corresponds a special part of the seeing. Hence he concludes that 
the substantial subject of our seeing is extended. Conversely, when 
I think of a general concept, for example, the concept of a thing 
(in general), of negation, and so forth, then the thinking is no 
more composed of continuous parts than the object that I enter- 
tain in thought. Hence the subject of this kind of thinking within 
us is intellectual. 

But Aristotle prefers to make his starting point the existence 
of an external corporeal world as something that nobody seriously 
denies. It seems to him that the overwhelming weight of the evi- 
dence which speaks for this is more powerful than our best argu- 
ments. For similar reasons he refers those who say that we cannot 
distinguish between waking and dreaming to the testimony of their 
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own behavior: ‘‘No one in Lybia who dreams that he is in Athens 
goes thereupon to the Odeon.’’ Thus the existence of spatially ex- 
tended substances outside us as something that no one can deny is 
already used without reservation in his doctrine of substantial 
definition, and he remains faithful to this procedure throughout. 

Aristotle also takes for granted that such substances undergo 
manifold accidental changes; for example, in place, size (since 
they grow and diminish), and in quality. He also believes that we 
cannot reasonably doubt substantial changes. Substantial differ- 
ences betray themselves through peculiar activities connected with 
each of them. And what can be more profound than a change that 
takes place as a consequence of chemical transformations or, even 
more strikingly, through the transformation from inanimate to liv- 
ing, to something that is active vegetatively or both vegetatively 
and sensitively, or conversely the change involved in death and the 
dissolution of an organism?'* Thus the doctrines of the atomists, 
who want to explain everything from mere shifts in space seem to 
him completely unsatisfactory. It also does not suffice merely to 
acknowledge changes of size and of qualitative accidents. Rather, 
we must conclude that there is an analogous transformation of the 
substance itself. Hence with such bodies substantial change is 
added as a fourth class to the three indicated accidental transfor- 
mations. 

We find that whenever a transformation of accidents takes 
place opposites replace each other; the same must definitely also 
be supposed for substantial change. Furthermore, in the case of 
change of accident we find that something permanent underlies 
the change. This is substance insofar as it is capable of receiving 
within itself the contrast of accidents. And it determines the indi- 
vidual; for, even if a body occupies the very place left free by 
another body, the present object differs as an individual from the 
other. And if two persons think exactly the same, they are still dif- 
ferent individuals, even qua thinker. But substantial change can of 
course not be based upon still a further real substance as its endur- 
ing subject. Even here we can say that the capacity for the two 
opposites is invariably given as a capacity for just these individual 
opposites. For if some water is changed into fire, and then fire 
back into water, then one recovers the same individual water that 
one had before. If one takes some exactly similar water, turns it 
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into fire and back into water, then it becomes again individually 
the same water from which it was generated; and it is impossible 
that it should have become that other water which resulted from 
the transformation of the first fire. Thus here, as there, the capac- 
ity of which we said that it was permanent is related to a specific 
cycle of individuations.'* It continues to be the capacity for the 
same individuals, and thus one can speak of a continued existence 
of this capacity in the individuals. But obviously it is only in a very 
improper sense that we can ascribe existence to a mere capacity 
which in actuality is nothing. 

It was pointed out earlier—and I repeat—that actually we are 
here concerned only with fictions that are suggested by the nature 
of the case. The opinion that is thus expressed can be accurately 
described as follows: Though Aristotle does not agree with the 
atomists in supposing a substance that remains underneath all 
change, he believes, exactly as they do, that transformations are 
limited to a certain cycle of individuals; this includes a belief in the 
continuance of a certain equality of mass. If he had not followed 
the atomists in this particular, he could have countenanced this 
possibility: after a certain individual amount of water has been 
generated from a fire, some other fire would bring forth the very 
same individual amount of water, in which case the same individ- 
ual would exist twice.'” 


The Non-Existence of 
Continuous Substantial 
Transformations 


Although Aristotle definitely asserts a transformation in the 
domain of substances, he takes it to be different in one respect 
from the three indicated accidental transformations. These, like 
locomotion, are continuous, while in the domain of substances 
transformation is claimed to occur abruptly at a given moment or 
series of successive moments rather than continuously, though it is 
prepared by continuous accidental changes that occur in between. 
It is not difficult to see what moved Aristotle to this doctrine. If 
there were continuous substantial transformation as there is con- 
tinuous movement, then the number of substantial kinds would be 
unlimited; indeed we could not expect experience ever to display 
two individuals of the same substantial species. The case is similar 
to what we currently find in chemistry: there are exactly similar 
compounds because the elements combine only in definite, not in 
arbitrary intermediate, proportions. As a consequence, Whewell 
maintained that one could have concluded prior to experimental 
ascertainment that the number of combinations that lead to such 
profound changes is limited and that there is no unlimited variety 
of mixtures. Now it is interesting to note that Aristotle’s doctrine 
of discrete, momentary substantial transformations shows that he 
in fact engaged upon the consideration which Whewell described 
as a priori possible. His pupil Theophrastus, who did not follow 
him in this point, evidently did not recognize the great importance 
of this factor. 
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No Coming to Be From Nothing, 
and No Passing Away 
Into Nothing 





There is another example that makes clear that Aristotle does not 
simply assume an isomorphic repetition of factors when he bases 
his conclusions about the transcendent domain of substances upon 
the analogy with the empirical domain of accidents. In the domain 
of accidents Aristotle finds cases of becoming which are not cases 
of transformation in the narrow sense.'* Here it is rather the case 
that an actual accident simply passes away, so that the subject 
merely retains a capacity for it; or it simply comes into being 
though previously no opposite actual accident, but only the appro- 
priate accidental capacity, was present in the subject. This is the 
case, for example, when silence falls after we have heard some- 
thing, or when silence is interrupted by a sound. Closer inspection 
shows that this is not the only case, indeed that there is no case of 
hearing following upon hearing which is a transformation of one 
actual entity into another. The subsequent hearing would have 
occurred in the same way even without the preceding, and the lat- 
ter would have stopped just the same if the former had not fol- 
lowed. Aristotle calls these cases of simple consummation and 
actualization of what was given potentially, and of simple priva- 
tion. But he definitely denies that there exists an analogue to these 
processes in the domain of substance. Indeed what could there 
remain if a simple substantial privation occurred?—Not an acci- 
dent, for it presupposes an actual substance; hence pure nothing; 
and how could this be associated with a capacity for a particular, 
rather than some other, cycle of individuals? Thus the simple re- 
moval of all actual substance would amount to complete annihila- 
tion, while conversely the simple beginning of a substance would 
amount to nothing less than a coming-to-be from nothing. But 
these are occurrences that are not supported by our experience in 
the same way as substantial transformations. And we shall soon 
see why Aristotle must suppose that they are altogether impossible. 
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The Law of Synonymy 





We notice something else in the domain of accidents. We find that 
a cold thing becomes warm through the influence of something 
which is itself warm. Similarly a warm thing turns cold through 
the influence of something cold, a dry thing wet through a wet 
thing, and a wet thing dry upon touching a dry thing. Thus the 
agent is here synonymous with [is a namesake of] what it brings 
forth. We also find that a group of accidents that characterize a 
certain kind of living substance generates through its influence the 
same characteristic group in a body that did not have it before; 
from this we must conclude that these substances, too, generate 
synonymous substances [substances that are namesakes]: a horse 
brings forth a horse, a lion a lion. 

In addition to this synonymy between agent and its product 
we find in experience another kind of synonymy. Aristotle distin- 
guishes the two kinds of process by calling the above becoming 
through nature, and the other becoming through art or the intel- 
lect, as, for example, when a builder builds a house according to 
an idea that he has in his intellect. Even here there is a sense in 
which the house, which is in the intellect of the artist, brings forth 
a real one that is like it. The case is similar when someone inten- 
tionally lights a fire. Of course there are significant differences be- 
tween the synonymy in the case of becoming through nature and 
becoming through the intellect. There is, after all, a difference be- 
tween being in a mind as a general concept and being a concrete 
individual which falls under a concept. A second big difference is 
that someone who has the concept of health in his intellect can use 
it on one occasion to give health to a sick body, and on another 
occasion to deprive a healthy body of health. Both depend upon 
the choice of the agent. This choice is possible, because in knowing 
what is required for health we also know (by virtue of the same in- 
formation) what it takes to be deprived of health. And so even the 
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latter kind of activity occurs through generating a certain synon- 
ymy. 
Aristotle often speaks as if he believed it to be a general law. 
Upon close inspection he discovers it even in cases where we do not 
speak of natural or artificial becoming, but of coming-to-be by 
accident or fortune. Thus when a sick man recovers because the 
weather turned warm, we say that he was healed accidentally or 
through a lucky accident, since it happened without the help of a 
physician. But what he was lacking for his health was a certain 
warmth, which he acquired because a certain synonymy was pro- 
duced. Similarly, even when forces intersect whose combined 
result is not quite similar to either of them, even then the two fac- 
tors strive to bring forth likeness; and in the end one finds them to 
be cases of natural or artificial agency. But what is brought about 
by chance or luck is brought about per accidents. And at the basis 
of anything brought about per accidens lies agency per se; and we 
always encounter agency either through nature or the intellect. 

It is obvious from what has been said earlier that even the 
closest assimilation of effect and efficient cause can lead only to 
specific likeness not to individual indiscriminability. Man gener- 
ates man, not Socrates Socrates, because in spite of all change to 
which substance is subject it does not leave its cycle of individua- 
tion or, to use an Aristotelian expression, the substantial matter 
remains the same. This is also the reason why, when fire turns two 
pieces of wood into fire, the generated substances are not one and 
the same, but two individuals of the same species. Not the efficient 
cause that brings forth change, but the receptive substantial capac- 
ity, i.e., matter, is the principle of individuation.” Still, Aristotle 
does not consider it unimportant to point out that, in a manner of 
speaking, one could also speak of three principles instead of four: 
instead of distinguishing between the two opposites (which follow 
one another), matter (which is a capacity for both opposites and 
forms their basis), and the active principle, one can also identify 
the form contained in the active principle with that contained in 
the subject of change. 

We have mentioned above Aristotle’s somewhat strange 
refusal to allow that the so-called natural motion of an element to 
its natural place was caused by the substance of that element. Per- 
haps this is so because he had the law of synonymy in mind. For 
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what similarity could be found between a certain kind of substance 
and a certain kind of place? One does, however, not violate the 
law of synonymy if, where fire generates fire, one allows that a 
substance with upward tendency generates another substance with 
upward tendency. Still, because of the essential difference between 
natural and artificial becoming, the law of synonymy does not 
seem to be entirely straightforward. Moreover, one cannot main- 
tain generally that the law is applicable in every case of agency or 
that where it holds between the first and the last member in a chain 
of effects it must also apply to each member relative to its immedi- 
ate predecessor. A plant does not immediately generate a plant, 
but first a plant-germ that, as Aristotle admits, does not yet have 
the same nature. We also hear that the transformation of a sub- 
stance is prepared through changes of place and quality. How can 
one understand this if one does not suppose that qualities, too, are 
efficacious in the transformation of a substance? Now since the 
capacity to be a substance is different from the capacity to be an 
accident, it follows that the qualities are so to speak instrumental 
in generating something that is not synonymous with them. There 
are also the rather striking cases from which, as we saw, the con- 
cept of agency seems to be derived, for example, when we are con- 
scious that we are determined through some thought or other to 
seek out or flee from something. Seeking or fleeing is not iself a 
thinking and is also not, unlike the object in question, synony- 
mous with the object of the thought. All one could perhaps say is 
that it mediates the synonymy between the thought and the prod- 
uct of the will that is thereby put in action. Other objections could 
also be advanced. The Aristotelian position includes a particularly 
important case where a substance produces a substantial transfor- 
mation which is neither artificial (since it is not conscious) nor 
natural (since the active substance is incorruptible, while the gen- 
erated substance being generable must also be corruptible) and 
which thus cannot lead to similarity through synonymy. I have in 
mind the influence of the sun, which brings about substantial 
transformation. It is true that Aristotle believes that here too a cer- 
tain assimilation between the affected and the agent takes place, 
but a proper synonymy cannot occur. Thus he says explicitly in 
Metaphysics XII that the sun is cause as active principle but not as 
synonymous cause. If Aristotle speaks nonetheless of the law of 
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synonymy as strictly universal, then this is based on the thought 
that cases which initially lack synonymy nonetheless serve, within 
a universal order, to mediate and generate such a synonymy as, for 
example, the will of the artist mediates between his idea and the 
finished work, and seed and germ between the generating and the 
generated organism. Thus in a case of agency where no synonymy 
is at once obvious we can safely conclude that there was a preced- 
ing principle [cause, ground] relative to which the law will be 
found to hold; this is particularly stressed in Physics II.?° 


Existence of an Absolutely 
Necessary Being 


Let us now turn our attention to the inquiries which lead Aristotle 
to another transcendental assumption, namely, to the assumption 
of a thinking intellect, infinitely perfect and necessary of itself, as 
the first ground of all reality. Aristotle concludes, as we shall see, 
that this intellect is an active principle, and since it is to be the first 
of all principles, its activity can only be per se and not per acci- 
dens, and the law of synonymy must be most clearly present in its 
case. Indeed, Aristotle makes a special point of this when he for- 
mulates the law of synonymy in Metaphysics XII, 4,?' and refers 
explicitly back to it in Metaphysics XII, 10.7? Also in the second 
book of the Physics,*? where he deals with luck and chance, he 
asserts emphatically that the law of synonymy applies to the first 
cause of all things. 

In the empirical cases of agency of the intellect and agency of 
nature synonymy differed. It will occur in yet a different way, in- 
ferred by analogy, in the case of the first principle. Thus, he says, 
after speaking about the manner in which synonymy is preserved 
in the agency of nature and of artistic intellect: ‘‘Besides these 
there is the manner in which the very first motion-causing thing is 
all things.” 

The following consideration is of especial importance in this 
connection. If there is something that is not of itself necessary, 
then it must have its ground in something else.** Without this a 
regular sequence of events could not occur. For suppose that that 
which of itself could either be or not be were to exist or not exist 
without any further determining cause. Then it could also begin 
and end spontaneously, and there could never be constant, wholly 
unchanged stability nor continuous process: because of the inter- 
ruptions through things that spontaneously begin and end there 
would be abrupt, capricious change from moment to moment. 
Now in the sphere of the surrounding physical world there is much 
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whose nature permits it either to be or not to be, since we see it 
coming about and passing away. Hence this must have its deter- 
mining cause in something else. Let us suppose that this cause, too, 
is capable both of being and not-being; then this will refer us back 
to an earlier cause, and, unless the latter is necessary, the same will 
hold of it. Even if we extended back to infinity such a series of 
causes, each of which can of itself either be or not be, this would in 
no way suffice. For just as each individual member appears as 
something which can either be or not be, so also each multiplicity 
of successive members and thus the whole infinite series. It would 
appear as something factual but not necessary in its totality. There 
would be no absurdity if it failed to exist. If it nonetheless exists, 
then the determining ground for its existence must be sought in 
something else. Thus, if it is certain that there is some actual thing 
that of its own nature can either be or not be, then it is also certain 
that it has a cause that is absolutely necessary of itself. 


It Is Unmoved 


How must we conceive of this absolutely necessary entity? Per- 
haps as an eternally uniform motion, or a substance to whose 
nature this motion belongs? There is much to recommend the 
latter thought. Every kind of transformation process involves 
change of place; it is definitely primary in the realm of bodies. It is 
the only noticeable change among stellar bodies; indeed the sphere 
of fixed stars appears to revolve with perfect uniformity and, 
according to the best regarded astronomers of Aristotle’s time, it 
ought to be possible to interpret the motion of the remaining stars 
as resulting from a combination of uniformly rotating spheres. 
And one could suppose that the elements, which were resting in 
their natural places, were brought in motion through the influence 
of the stars and that this led to manifold qualitative, quantitative, 
and substantial transformations. An additional reason is that Aris- 
totle ascribes a natural motion not only to the elements but in 
analogy to them also to the heavenly spheres and that he takes it to 
be a rotary motion. Thus there is much to recommend the hypo- 
thesis that the heavenly spheres are of themselves engaged in a uni- 
form motion natural to them, and are thus the first cause of all 
coming into being and passing away in the sublunary world. 
Nonetheless, Aristotle decidedly rejects this hypothesis for 
the following reason. Whenever a motion is actual, it is always 
imperfect. We can always distinguish parts of it which are not [at a 
given moment actual], but only have been or will be. As long as it 
exists it exists only in one of its moments, now in this and then in 
another. Now since it is not absolutely necessary either in its parts 
or in its moments, it cannot be absolutely necessary as a whole. In 
order to be absolutely necessary as a whole it would have to be 
absolutely necessary in all its parts and moments, while it is obvi- 
ously not necessary in any of them; in all but one of them it is not 
even actual. Thus a motion cannot qualify as the absolutely neces- 
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sary being from which as first cause all coming into being and 
passing away originates; rather, every motion must itself have an 
efficient cause. 

Let us get an intuitive grasp of the matter by considering a 
hollow sphere with a natural rotary motion. A certain point A in 
its equator continues to change its position. Thus it can be here or 
elsewhere. So why is it here just now?—If one says: because earlier 
it was in that other place, the question returns as: why was it 
there? And if I go to infinity, giving earlier and earlier positions as 
ground, they still appear unexplained, both individually and col- 
lectively. Thus here we seem to have something factual which is 
not inherently necessary and which continues to appear un- 
grounded with respect to another thing. Thus a cause that has 
explanatory force will have to be sought outside the moving 
sphere. The same holds obviously for moving bodies in general. 
Thus we see that the first cause of the transformation that the 
world of bodies displays cannot lie in a moving body, but that we 
must seek it in something that is wholly unmoved. 

Aristotle adds the remark that experience shows us that there 
are things which sometimes rest and sometimes move, and also 
others, he means the stars, which are always in motion. Why 
should we then not assume that there is a third class of things 
which are always and by nature unmoved? Of course hardly any- 
one will be inclined to suppose that there is a body that is eternally 
unmoved by natural necessity. For even if rest were part of its 
nature, it could still be put in motion by another, just as a lump of 
earth can be moved upward, and a fire downward, and a heavenly 
sphere can be influenced by another. And so we find that Aristotle 
takes his naturally necessary unmoved substance to be intellectual. 
He supports this by an argument that should become clearer if it is 
seen in connection with these remarks. For Aristotle eternal 
changelessness together with an influence that proves infinitely 
powerful indicate an infinitely superior force. But a limited body 
cannot have such a force vis-a-vis another, and neither can an un- 
limited one, since an actual infinite extension, like an actual infi- 
nite number, is in itself impossible. 


There Exists a Single, Purposeful 
Intelligence As First Cause of the 
Entire World Order 


If we now consult experience for something that causes motion 
without itself being in motion, we encounter such a thing only 
where an object of thought is found to be good and is desired for 
its own sake. Here the object of thought and the object of desire 
are one and the same; there are indeed two cases, since either we 
desire something because it appears to us to be better, or else it 
appears to us to be better because we desire it. Even in the latter 
case, it must first of all be thought; hence here, too, thinking is 
always the first principle.** In this way thought brings about a 
choice of means which are then one after the other realized in 
action. We are thus led to the assumption that the unmoved entity 
which is required as the first cause of motion must be conceived in 
analogy to an intelligence that judges a thing to be good and 
desires it for its own sake.?‘ 

And Aristotle holds that this assumption, which he thinks 
must be made, is richly confirmed if we pay close attention to what 
experience shows us. It seemed to him that because of an almost 
inconceivable blindness no philosopher before Anaxagoras 
realized that the beauty and order of the cosmos indicates an orga- 
nizing intelligence, in the same way as a work of art which is 
created by a human intelligence. The similarity with our findings 
regarding human works of art and certain phenomena of living 
nature in particular leaps to the eye. For example, the organization 
of an organism involves a step-by-step approach to a completion 
which appears as the intended solution to a problem, and thus 
resembles the finished house for whose sake a series of tasks were 
performed, which have worth and meaning only with respect to 
the final result. This holds already for the plant which does not 
intelligently order anything for a purpose since it lacks all con- 
sciousness. What is achieved at the height of its development need 
of course not be good in itself.” But the same also holds for the 
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construction of the house. If there are reliable signs for organiza- 
tion toward a merely subordinate purpose, then they indicate with 
equal certainty that there is striving toward a final purpose, 
toward something that is loved for its own sake, which is or at 
least seems to be good in itself. A desire that did not desire any- 
thing for its own sake, but everything for the sake of another, 
would be without foundation and aim at nothing; it would appear 
altogether unmotivated. Let this be said merely to forestall the 
objection that such obviously teleological phenomena in nature 
are of no consequence for our problem of establishing that the 
first ground of motion is something that is loved for its own sake. 
Animal instinct, too, can be explained only in terms of an intelli- 
gent calculation of needs which no animal is capable of carrying 
out for itself. Thus in the second book of the Physics where Aris- 
totle discusses the purposive order of nature he puts forth a num- 
ber of considerations that shed more light upon the similarity be- 
tween the order of nature and an intelligent order of purposes. 
And in Metaphysics XII, 10 he says that there seems to be an 
adjustment of parts not only in the individual organism, but that 
the different kinds of organism are teleologically related to one 
another, nay that everything in the world is related with all other 
things through certain purposive relations. This forms a splendid 
confirmation of the hypothesis that the unmoved mover, which is 
required as a first cause for all motion in the world, is an intelli- 
gence. 

The last mentioned fact, namely, that everything is teleologi- 
cally related to everything else, allows us to realize that there is 
only a single thinking principle from which the order ultimately 
derives. Or is it possible to assume a multiplicity of first moving 
principles in spite of the oneness of the order? Certainly not, for 
they could be neither different from one another nor completely 
without any difference. They could not be different from one an- 
other, for this would lead to interferences, nor could they be with- 
out difference, since there can never be a multiplicity of wholly un- 
differentiated things. 

Again, if we take the law of synonymy into account which, as 
we said, holds for all becoming, we are led to assume an intelli- 
gence as first ground. This law maintains that in the individual 
case potentiality precedes actuality; an actual horse originates 
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from something that is not yet actually a horse but is merely 
capable of being one. But its generation requires the prior exis- 
tence of another actual horse which transforms into a real horse 
what was only potentially a horse. But this horse, in turn, was first 
potentially and then actually horse; hence if we remain within the 
chain of natural generation we shall not discover the proper 
ground of the fact that there are horses. We can do so only if we 
attend to a case of synonymy where the actuality of the horse pre- 
cedes the potentiality as definition. This would be the case if we 
considered it as part of the thought of the world order within the 
first all-moving intelligence. It would follow from this that, taken 
all in all, and speaking absolutely, actuality precedes potentiality, 
even if in the chain of natural generation potentiality precedes 
actuality in the individual case. 

The necessity of this assumption becomes even more palpable 
if we think of cases of so-called spontaneous generation. Aristotle 
was of the opinion that even now experience shows spontaneous 
generation within the lower order of plants and animals. He also 
approved of the opinion of others who believed that even the 
highest kinds of organism arose in this manner in former times. 
But even if we set this aside, does not the structure of even the low- 
est organisms defy comparison with all human artifacts? It is cer- 
tainly not permissible to explain this sort of thing in terms of mere 
accident, of a blind coincidence of forces which restrain one 
another. The law of synonymy must be fully preserved. But it 
seems to be fully preserved only if we direct our thoughts from the 
immediate efficient causes, which are so to speak only workers, to 
the plan in the mind of the eternal master builder at whose behest 
they work. 


This Intelligence Is the 
First Cause Not Only of 
All Order but Also of All Being 


But we realize at once that Aristotle thought this first unmoved 
principle of motion to be at the same time the first uncaused cause 
of the substances of the moved bodies, and that he had to conceive 
of it in this way. This is beyond doubt so far as corruptible bodies 
are concerned since the same argument which holds for change of 
place can be directly applied to substantial transformation. But it 
is equally clear for incorruptible substances (he took the heavenly 
bodies to be such). According to Aristotle’s explicit claim, their 
motion is just as natural to them as the motion of the lower ele- 
ments toward their natural places.’ And this amounts to saying 
that its efficient cause is the same as the cause of the substance 
itself. According to Aristotle the very thing that bestows upon a 
thing the nature of fire is the efficient cause for its natural upward 
movement. Thus he must also envisage that which gives a heavenly 
body its nature as the cause of its natural motion. Thus unlike 
Schwegler and other modern commentators, we need not be sur- 
prised at Aristotle’s unequivocal claim that there would be no 
heavenly bodies if there were no intellectual substance.” Similarly, 
he observes elsewhere,” this time including corruptible substances, 
that there would be nothing at all if that unmoved principle did 
not exist. The words with which Aristotle designates his prime 
mover are ‘‘the principle and the first of things.’’*! It is in no way 
permissible to interpret these words in any but their most obvious 
sense. One cannot plausibly say that Aristotle referred here only to 
the principle [origin] of the motion and order of things or that he 
spoke of a first thing only because of its preeminence over other 
things. 

It is indeed correct that Aristotle thinks of the substance of 
the heavenly spheres as existing without beginning. But I find it 
difficult to understand why this should be thought incompatible 
with their being caused in their substance. The very same reason 
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would also show that their motion cannot be considered to be 
caused; but Aristotle claims that it, too, is without beginning. 
Thus if one simply reflects, as we just did, that the heavenly bodies 
can receive their natural motion only from the source that gives 
them their nature, then one has no reason whatever to suppose 
that they are uncaused in their substance on the grounds that the 
heavenly spheres have existed from eternity. We recollect what has 
been said earlier. One must take care not to attribute to Aristotle 
the concept which in modern times Hume, for instance, connected 
with the term ‘‘efficient cause.’’*? According to Aristotle, the con- 
cept of an efficient cause does not imply that something precedes 
in time. Hence in his view it is not inconsistent if the effect exists as 
long as that which brings the effect about. If no condition other 
than the efficient cause is lacking, then the effect must occur as 
soon as the efficient cause occurs. But wherever there is no addi- 
tional condition, it follows necessarily that everything required for 
the effect is present as soon as the efficient principle is there; thus 
if this holds for an eternal and changeless principle then the effect 
cannot but exist without beginning. The latter as well as the 
former are from eternity. 

How little Aristotle’s thought has been penetrated by those 
who want to allow merely that the intelligence that he calls the first 
principle of the world order is the cause only of motion and order, 
but not of the being of substances, can also be seen from the 
following. If this intelligence finds the heavenly spheres as inde- 
pendently preexisting, and if its influence gives them their order, 
hence, in particular, their ordered position, then they must of 
themselves be without such ordered position and must be moved 
from a state of disorder into a state of order. Thus this intelligence 
would have brought the heavenly spheres, which are nested within 
one another in a regular way, into this position from some other 
less good position. But how could this have happened? Each 
sphere is closed; how could a smaller sphere reach the inside if it is 
without? Hence this order could never be obtained if one sub- 
stance were not created inside another. But an even simpler reflec- 
tion already suffices. Obviously, the transition from unordered to 
ordered position must either have occurred at a single determinate 
time, or must take place continually from eternity. But in the first 
case the order would not exist from eternity, which contradicts 
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Aristotle’s explicit doctrine. The second case would amount to a 
patent absurdity, as Aristotle himself once states,*? for in this case 
the spheres would have to exist on and on in a position that was at 
once ordered and unordered. 

Thus Aristotle not only believed that he had demonstrated 
that this undivided intelligence forms the first principle of motion 
and order in the world, but there is no doubt that in this intelli- 
gence we also have the first efficient cause for the substance of all 
bodies and all other things that belong to the world, regardless of 
whether or not they have a beginning in time.** In the case of those 
things that have no beginning, Aristotle does indeed deny that they 
came into being (for this concept includes a beginning), but he 
does not for this reason deny that they were caused. In certain 
cases Aristotle would have us say ‘‘they have being as a conse- 
quence of causation,” especially if the being in question is not 
actual being, but a form that belongs to actual being, or a capacity 
for actuality connected with actual being. 

Thus we recognize in the intelligence that is the first cause of 
all activity and all order in the world a being that is the first cause 
of all actuality outside itself. It is a being of this sort: no other 
being can be thought of existing unless it is brought forth by this 
intelligence as its first cause. Its existence is the first inherently 
necessary positive truth; all other positive truth is an inseparable 
consequence of it. We would recognize all such truth a priori in 
this principle if we could intuit its nature, and if our understanding 
were capable of deducing the full range of consequences contained 
in it. But even the first of these conditions is not in fact satisfied; 
hence for us the thought of acquiring a priori knowledge of all 
being from its first principle is altogether futile. 


In Contemplating Itself It Is 
All-Wise and Wholly Blissful, 
and Its Nature Is Its Wisdom 
and Its Wisdom Its Bliss 


But what is impossible for us, Aristotle believes to be most per- 
fectly real relative to the world-creating intellect itself; its thought, 
he thinks, cannot be understood in any other way. For, on the one 
hand, Aristotle holds that the intellect must have an object that is 
actual. Only what is actual can be recognized through itself; what 
is not actual can be recognized only by virtue of another. Now 
since the world-creating intellect is in nature prior to all other 
actual things, nothing but it itself can be its object. It can immedi- 
ately know only itself. But it is equally clear, on the other hand, 
that it must know perfectly not only itself but the whole world. 
Otherwise the required reduction of the whole world order to its 
thought as first determining principle could not be carried out. 
Thus we are forced to conclude that it knows itself immediately 
and that through knowing itself it knows all other things, since it is 
the first ground of everything else. Hence Aristotle calls it wise in 
the full sense of the word. For wisdom consists in knowledge of 
the first principle and knowledge, on its basis, of the secondary 
truths that depend upon it as their first ground. Hence, as Aris- 
totle says in the Ethics, wisdom is intellect and knowledge (nous 
kai epistémé). 

The case of the world-creating intellect involves knowledge of 
a principle that is the first and only principle of all things; hence its 
wisdom is omniscience in the highest and most consummate sense 
of the word. 

When we are told that knowledge of the first intellect is wis- 
dom, and that wisdom combines knowledge of immediate truth 
with mediate truth, then we must not conclude from this that at 
any rate the second kind of knowledge was acquired by the first 
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intellect. Together with knowledge of the immediate truth, it is 
given to it without beginning and with absolute necessity. We must 
not conceive of the world-creating intellect as a mental capacity 
which acquires thoughts. It is rather pure actuality of thought. 
And this circumstance shows even more clearly the immense dis- 
tance between our thinking, even in its highest moments, and the 
thought of that first principle. 

The moments in which we are elevated by our highest insights 
are moments of bliss. And to partake of such blissful happiness 
not only for a short time but eternally appears as something admi- 
rable, but more admirable is the enjoyment in all eternity of an in- 
comparably more perfect knowledge. But knowing is life and thus 
we must ascribe to the first principle an eternally blissful life; we 
must even say that it consists in this absolutely necessary, eternally 
blissful life. 

In the Ethics** Aristotle speaks of the joy that accompanies 
our knowing (when it is perfect). This joy, though it is intimately 
connected with thought, is not itself a kind of thought, but another 
kind of psychological activity. It must obviously be conceived in 
analogy to sensual joy which Aristotle, together with other affec- 
tions, places into a class that he calls ‘‘desire’’ (orexis). Thus we 
have here a clear proof (and not even the only one) for something 
that is even today denied by some commentators, namely, that 
Aristotle connected with the intellectual life of the soul not only 
the activity of thinking but emotive activity [Gemiitstatigkeit] as 
well. But when he speaks of the first creative intellect in analogy to 
our own intellect and ascribes to it thought, as well as a blissfulness 
connected with thinking, he identifies the two, just as in this case 
he identifies substance and thought (which in our case are not the 
same). This would be inconsistent if he held to one and the same 
sense of the concepts of thought and emotive activity. Instead, he 
substitutes for them merely analogous senses which include sur- 
passing perfection. It must be said even of the concept of substance 
that it can be applied to the first principle not in the same but only 
in an analogous sense; otherwise we should have to think that a 
specific difference attaches to it, while Aristotle explicitly denies 
that the concept of the world-creating being is compounded from 
genus and differentia. Thus he thinks of it as something com- 
pletely unintuitive which can be characterized only through nega- 
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tive and analogous determinations. In the Metaphysical Fragment 
which has been preserved, Theophrastus dwells at length upon this 
manner of designating in a purely analogous sense. Thus we must 
no longer think it objectionable that Aristotle speaks of the first 
principle as something simple, as a wholly undivided activity, even 
though he ascribes to it substance, thought, and joy and, insofar 
as it thinks, also immediate cognition and knowledge. The attri- 
butes that are ascribed to it interpenetrate each other. Its knowl- 
edge of the world necessarily belongs to its knowledge of itself, 
nay to its very nature, and in and through knowing itself it knows 
the world. The world does not lie before it as an object; but its a 
priori knowledge of the world is just as assuredly present to it as 
an object as is its own nature. 

To make it clear that such an interpretation is consistent, it 
may be useful to note what is given in certain cases of inner per- 
ception. We perceive that something gives us pain, and it would 
not give us pain if we did not perceive the pain; on the other hand, 
obviously, if there were no pain we would not perceive the pain. It 
is as correct to say that something gives us pain, or that we per- 
ceive the pain, as it is to say that we perceive that what we perceive 
gives us pain. By contrast, when we realize that someone has died, 
and we mourn his death, the grief is a second factor, subsequent to 
the realization of the event; it would not be inconsistent to have 
the same knowledge without the grief. Similarly, Aristotle wanted 
to view the joy that accompanies knowledge as, in our case, a sec- 
ond, additional activity of a different kind. But we should not 
therefore assume that he did not conceive of the joy itself and our 
joyful awareness of it as interpenetrating each other and therefore 
as being one and the same activity. 


This Intelligence Is the Love 
of All That Is Good and 
the Almighty Will 

That Wills the Best 


These considerations prepare us for the understanding of still fur- 
ther aspects of Aristotle’s doctrine of God. Aristotle thinks that in 
the divine intellect the knowledge of all mediate truths is con- 
nected with the knowledge of the first immediately necessary 
truth: in the same way he thinks that the love that the first prin- 
ciple has to itself is connected with its love to all else that is good. 
It must touch every individual good in the world, as knowledge 
does every individual existing thing; and it must be related to the 
love of the first principle to itself as mediate to immediate, i.e., as 
the knowledge of all secondary truths to the insight into the first 
and immediate truth. This must not be understood as if what the 
first principle wills and chooses is willed and chosen for the sake of 
an advantage which would accrue to itself or perhaps even in order 
to realize itself thereby. Either would be absurd. Nonetheless, 
whatever other thing God loves he loves only to the extent in which 
it resembles him. What resembles him more is loved more,** what 
resembles him most is loved most and is therefore preferred to all 
else. 

This appears to agree not only with his procedure in the field 
of thought but is also necessarily required if his world-creating in- 
tellect is somehow to become effective as an intellect. We recall 
that Aristotle, when he contrasted causality through nature with 
causality through the intellect, thought it characteristic for the lat- 
ter that the same thought can become principle of opposing 
actions. On the basis of one and the same concept of health the 
physician can induce health and also take it away, while in natural 
generation the horse which begets another can only bestow the 
nature of a horse but never take it away. Where an intellect is 
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active, it depends upon the will of the thinking being whether one 
or the other case occurs. Thus no intellect can ever be active in one 
or the other sense as intellect unless there is a will. In analogy to 
our own willing it was thus imperative to ascribe to the first think- 
ing principle will and choice of intended effects. Hence we must 
say not only that it loves itself and applies this love to itself in eter- 
nal joy but also that the correct valuation of all other things to 
which its thought extends is connected with this love of itself, just 
as its knowledge of its own being is connected with its knowledge 
of all other truth. Some things are then preferred to others, and 
that which shows itself to be the most preferable of all is what is 
willed. 

Just as we can have right and wrong thoughts so also a right 
and wrong love and will. But with the first intellect loving and will- 
ing, like thinking, is without error since correctness in the field of 
emotive activity is strictly connected with correctness in the field 
of intellectual activity.” But the infallible and omniscient being 
does not take anything to be good unless it truly is good. Now 
taking-to-be-good and desiring correspond to each other, be it that 
the first depends on the second or the second on the first. Neces- 
sarily, then, the first intellect’s love of all other things, like its love 
of itself, is directed toward the truly good. It always prefers the 
better to the inferior and in every respect espouses the best with its 
will. We find this expressed clearly by Theophrastus when he de- 
scribes the first intellect as ‘‘the first, the most divine, that wills all 
the best things’’ (to proton Theiotaton panta ta arista boulome- 
non). In attacking one of the doctrines of contemporary Platon- 
ists, Theophrastus rejects a certain opinion because, he thought, 
something followed from it which the world-ordering intellect 
would certainly not have preferred (proheiloito). Also, this is the 
only ground from which follows the conviction, unshakable for 
Aristotle as we shall see, that the world order is flawlessly perfect; 
and that any other would be less perfect than it. In the Topics Aris- 
totle points out that not the power to do evil but only wrong 
actions are evil. It is now clear why he establishes this not just by 
referring to virtuous human rulers, but also to God. He says that 
both God and the virtuous person have the power to do evil, but 
that they are not evil. To be evil they must have both the power and 
the will to do evil. For one is said to be evil only because of his 
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preferences. This agrees fully with what he said about every action 
of an intellect. Opposites can originate from the same thought; 
thus it depends only on the will whether one or the other occurs. 
Contemporary Aristotle scholars do not hesitate to assume here as 
in many other places that Aristotle said what he himself did not 
believe, since it allegedly contradicts his doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of the first principle. But Leibniz, like Aristotle, asserted 
that God is absolutely necessary. He goes on to teach (just as Aris- 
totle does on this point) that God refrains from doing evil, not be- 
cause he lacks the power and freedom, but because of his perfect 
goodness. Both philosophers derive their doctrine of the best pos- 
sible world from their theology. One should think that this ought 
to have furthered the appreciation of their agreement in other 
points as well, and it ought to have protected us from the anomaly 
that one of them is held not to believe what he says, while no one 
doubts the good faith of the other, even though he said the very 
same thing. If this veracity were impossible in one case, it would 
be so in the other, and for the very same reason. But one realizes 
that it is not impossible as soon as one becomes clear about the 
true meaning of what they said. 


It Is Infinitely Good and 
Is Principle Because It Is Good 


As absolutely necessary, as embracing all truths with its knowl- 
edge, all good things with its love, and every conceivable thing out- 
side itself with its power, and as blissful through consciousness of 
itself, the first principle of all things appears more than ever as 
infinite perfection. We said that it evaluates everything according 
to that thing’s goodness. This merely means that it evaluates any- 
thing according as that thing resembles it, the paragon of all per- 
fection. Thus its love of itself becomes the measure for its love for 
all other things that it loves, just as the knowledge of itself was the 
ground for the knowledge of all mediate truth. Because of this 
relation between its will and its love of itself as the infinitely good, 
it moves all things. Aristotle expresses this thought by saying: ‘‘It 
is absolutely necessary and in being necessary it is good and thus 
principle.’ It is the cause of everything outside it, of the unmoved 
as well as of the moved, of the eternal as well as of what has begin- 
ning and end; it is their cause in the sense of purpose, i.e., in the 
sense of the good for whose sake everything exists. 

But an objection could be raised against this, and Aristotle 
does not fail to take it into account. How can it be that the reason 
why something happens lies in an absolutely unchangeable thing? 
How can something be desired because of this principle? The alto- 
gether unchangeable cannot gain anything. Thus it appears that 
the reason why anything happens cannot lie in it. As he often does, 
Aristotle takes care of this objection with such brevity that he 
threatens to become incomprehensible. There are, he says, two 
senses in which something can be the reason for a desire: some- 
thing can be the beneficiary of a desire or it can be the object of a 
desire. The wholly unchangeable cannot be a reason in the first 
sense, for if something is always the same then it can be neither 
augmented nor diminished. But it could contain a reason qua 
object of desire. 
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Let us try to become clearer about the manner in which he 
tries to apply this distinction. One could at first think that it would 
be enough to adduce the example of a man whose aim it is to bene- 
fit a friend in selfless love. The man acts, in this case, for the sake 
of his friend, an external object; but within the agent there is the 
thought of the happiness that he will cause in the friend, and this 
thought motivates him as the goal that is sought. If we apply this 
to the first immovable principle of the world we should have to 
think of the world order, insofar as it exists gua anticipation in the 
infinitely perfect mind as the final cause for its realization. But 
when Aristotle supposes that the first intellect is the ultimate 
ground of the world and becomes its cause because it is good, he 
has in mind not only the goodness of the world order but also the 
incomparably greater good as which this first reality manifests 
itself. The mind of the agent who selflessly pursues the happiness 
of a friend holds not only the thought of the friend’s happiness but 
also the thought of the friend. Thus in this respect there is no dis- 
tinction between reason qua object and reason qua beneficiary. To 
bring out this distinction we need to show how something that 
exists in reality without change can be envisaged as the reason why 
something is or happens, not in the sense that it is the beneficiary 
but in the sense that it is the object of desire. 

Initially this, too, seems to be impossible: the wholly change- 
less and eternally necessary is not a good that can be obtained 
through action or skill. Still it can happen that the ultimate ground 
of an action is the love of something that cannot be realized. In his 
Ethics, Aristotle says that happiness is the goal of everyone’s striv- 
ing. But if for everyone, then obviously also for those who cannot 
possibly achieve it. For in contrast to the Stoics, Aristotle admits 
that we cannot become happy men under all circumstances what- 
ever. He thinks it ridiculous that a virtuous man should be reck- 
oned happy even in the midst of extreme suffering. But perhaps 
such a man has no way of avoiding the pain. Now if it also holds 
for him that he envisages happiness as the ultimate goal of his 
striving, then obviously only because he seeks to come as close to it 
as possible. It remains correct that the final motive of his action is 
not love of the condition he seeks to attain but love of happiness 
which is thought unattainable. But if this is right, then the same 
can obviously also hold for a good whose realization is impossible 
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because, being absolutely necessary, it is from eternity present in 
actuality. For it is for the sake of this good that anything can be 
thought good and loved to the extent of its resemblance to this 
good, and that what is most similar to it can be preferred to the 
less similar. And if this holds it will follow that where they are 
attainable these things will be realized; but that ultimately they are 
not themselves cause of the activity but that this cause is some- 
thing eternal and necessarily actual qua object of love. The pre- 
vious discussion about God’s love of himself and his love of all 
other good things in the measure of their likeness to him makes it 
unnecessary to go into greater detail. 


The Deity 


But what is the result of the whole discussion? We see that Aris- 
totle arrives at the conclusion that the existence of a single abso- 
lutely perfect principle of all being has been established beyond 
doubt. It is an intellect the object of whose thought is an intellect, 
namely itself. But by knowing itself it knows all. For this thinking 
is not like that of a limited mind that, even if it is in possession of 
the principle, knows nothing of the consequences that follow of 
necessity from it. It is like that of a man who is wise in the full 
sense of the word. Aristotle calls it the knowledge of knowledge. 
(noéseos noésis) but elsewhere he says that this knowledge (noésis) 
is wisdom (sophia) so that we are justified in explaining the first 
definition as ‘‘knowledge of wisdom’’ (sophias noésis). He takes it 
to be not only an intellect, but also a joy. And he holds that it is 
the only object of its thought and of its joy but that it is at the 
same time all knowing; and that its love embraces all that is good 
and that it prefers the better to the less good, that it chooses the 
more useful over the less useful and that in its will it decides for the 
best work that can be conceived, where all this is a single undi- 
vided activity despite the wealth of knowledge and love. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, not in the sense in which we call a thing necessary 
because it is required for something else, much less because it is 
brought about by force. Rather its absolute necessity is at the same 
time the most perfect freedom. And so as it is free and without 
hindrance in itself, it is almighty in its will. But ultimately its love 
to itself as the infinitely perfect good determines its activity. And 
so it is the paragon of goodness, and qua good it is the first prin- 
ciple of all things, nay of all being in the narrow and wider sense. 
Its power is infinite, and this proves that it is not corporeal. This 
and other negative determinations, for example, changelessness 
and absence of a beginning apply to it in their proper sense. By 
contrast none of the names with which we name it in a positive 
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way, not even that of substance, can be applied to it in their 
proper, but only in an analogical sense. For it is altogether tran- 
scendent to our perception; and none of our concepts, which all 
derive from perceptions, can comprehend it. And from this origi- 
nate the apparent contradictions in the terms that we apply to it. 
Without a doubt, these contradictions would be there if we took 
the words in their proper sense, but not if we use the words ana- 
logically. Aristotle dignifies only this first principle with the name 
of deity when he uses this name in its most exalted sense. 


Aristotle’s Deity and the 
Platonic Idea of the Good. 
The ‘‘Desire’’ of Matter 


According to Aristotle, the deity must be conceived as a perfect 
being, but (and Aristotle’s denial on this point is explicit) it must 
not be thought one with the object of the general concept of the 
good. The latter is realized in every good thing, while the concept 
of the deity can apply to only one thing; its object has independent 
existence, which is not possible for the concept of the good. But 
even if there were an independently existing general good, it would 
not for this reason be more good than a particular truly good 
thing: a general circle, if it existed independently, would not be 
more round than any particular true circle of a definite size, as it 
might be found in this or that place. Even if one supposed that the 
general circle is eternal and necessary, and the others temporal and 
perishable, the general circle would not for this reason become 
more round than they.** 

In this way Aristotle protests against the identification of his 
deity, which through its goodness is the cause of all being, with the 
Platonic idea of the good.” 

This disclaimer could not have appeared superfluous since 
Plato took his idea of the good to be the best thing conceivable, 
and the causal condition of all other things (by causing them to be- 
come similar to it). Aristotle is not satisfied with showing that no 
such general concept can exist as a separate entity; or that if it did, 
it would not be more excellent. He emphasizes, in addition, that it 
could not be the first cause, and thus an explanation, of being 
since it did not possess any efficient force and activity; only the 
individual acts, and only the individual is caused. Hence it is sur- 
prising that according to interpretations of Aristotle’s theology by 
recent commentators it is not the deity’s love of itself and its 
almighty will which cause the assimilation of all things to itself. 
They hold, instead, that, independently of the deity, a mere capac- 
ity for being is present which out of love for the deity spontane- 
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ously strives to become similar to it and which acquires actual 
being through this striving. It is indeed true that on this view the 
deity would play exactly the same role as a Platonic ideal cause. It 
would be a good that is imitated and thus approximated by things 
potentially similar to it. Aristotle says explicitly that the expression 
“to participate’ which Plato puts in the place of the Pythagorean 
“to imitate” did not alter the meaning in any way. Thus Aristotle 
protests against the confusion between the divine influence he 
taught and that which Plato ascribed to his ideas. Today this pro- 
test is invaluable as a condemnation of these modern misinterpre- 
tations. 

But our modern commentators will reply that I have mis- 
understood a difference that exists between the causal efficacy 
they ascribe to Aristotle’s god and the Pythagorean numbers as 
well as Platonic ideas. For, they will say, while the Pythagoreans 
spoke of imitation [mimésis] and Plato of participation 
[methexis], it is their view that Aristotle taught that things become 
similar to the deity because of a desire (orexis) for it. The most 
charitable thing one can say is that these commentators do not 
seem to realize that this amounts merely to replacing one unclear 
expression by another. For if it is thought that corporeal matter 
achieves actuality through a literal desire for the deity, then one 
must suppose that, above all, this matter thinks of the deity. And 
that in holding this thought, it finds godlikeness to be good and in 
this way desires the deity. For, according to Aristotle, each case of 
desire in the literal sense of the word must be construed in this 
way. One need only be reminded of this to see clearly how impos- 
sible the entire interpretation is. After all, according to Aristotle, 
prime matter is not supposed to have thoughts even of sensible 
things, let alone of an intelligible thing such as the deity. He even 
denies that there is any desire in the proper sense of the word any- 
where in the inanimate world and even in the plant world; it occurs 
only in the animal world and is dependent upon sensation. 

It should now be clear that Aristotle uses ‘‘desire’’ not in the 
proper sense when he attributes it to matter in the Physics, and 
when he elsewhere ascribes desire for the deity and for assimilation 
with it even to things that cannot conceive of it. Thus if we do not 
want to arrive at something as devoid of sense as the expressions 
“Imitation” (mimésis) and ‘‘Participation’’ (methexis), we must 
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give this word the metaphorical sense of which Theophrastus 
speaks in the fragment we have already consulted several times. In 
this sense we often say that objects that are employed for a pur- 
pose by some intellect strive and have a will. Instead of saying that 
the marksman who shot an arrow strove to hit the target, we say 
that after its release the arrow seeks the target or that it wants to 
hit the target. And instead of saying that the wheelwright put 
grease on the wheel to reduce friction, we say that the axle grease 
seeks to reduce friction. Thus this metaphorical. use clearly points 
to something else to which striving in the proper sense can be 
attributed. In the case where something seeks to become similar to 
God this must be, according to our presentation of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, the will of the deity which orders all of nature. But those 
modern interpretations allow neither God nor anything else to be 
that which desires in the narrow sense. Thus all the prattle about 
orexis is as empty as that of methexis and mimesis, which Aristotle 
rejects for just this reason. 


Aristotle’s God and the Nous 
of Anaxagoras 





Aristotle cast a critical glance not only upon the Platonic theory of 
ideas but also upon Anaxagoras’s doctrine of the intellect which 
the latter took to be the world-forming principle.*° This criticism, 
too, is most important for an evaluation of the correctness of the 
prevalent modern interpretation of Aristotle’s theology; it is sig- 
nificant not only for what he here criticizes but also for the parts 
to which he does not object. 

Our modern commentators allege that the thought of Aris- 
totle’s god is confined wholly to himself. They claim that he 
knows nothing at all of things outside him, whether past, present, 
or future. This would place him in pronounced contrast to the 
intellect (nous) of Anaxagoras, for the latter had said: ‘‘The intel- 
lect knew all that was, is, or will be.’’ One should think, then, that 
Aristotle’s criticism would be directed particularly against this 
point. But surprise! Aristotle does not object to this point with a 
single word. 

But if this silence must appear most remarkable from the 
viewpoint of our modern commentators, this holds even more for 
a criticism that Aristotle actually advances against Anaxagoras. 
He objects that Anaxagoras did not introduce another principle in 
opposition to his nous, somewhat in the manner in which Empe- 
docles put friendship and discord in opposition. This must at first 
seem very strange since Aristotle also did not oppose his nous with 
another principle and even denied the existence of such a principle 
repeatedly and most explicitly. This seems to be a most splendid 
proof of a bad habit attributed to him, namely, that of objecting 
to something in others which he himself believed just as firmly. On 
this view, the same passage displays complete tolerance for some- 
thing Aristotle ought to consider mistaken (if his current critics 
were correct), side by side with a strict reproof for a view that he 
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himself shared with Anaxagoras. One cannot imagine a more gro- 
tesque spectacle. 

But all oddities disappear at once if we correct in accordance 
with our interpretation the now customary understanding of Aris- 
totle’s theology, not in one but in two very important points. For 
we have shown not only that it is unjustified to deny that Aris- 
totle’s god is omniscient but also that it is a mistake to consider 
him merely as the mover and organizer of materials which are 
given independently, and not as the only and first principle of the 
world. Thus on the one hand a similarity between Aristotle’s and 
Anaxagoras’s nous was assumed where none exists, while on the 
other hand a similarity that does exist was denied. Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of the first principle of things was altered in such a way that 
an active principle contraposed so nous would become an obvious 
requirement. If someone is given material for organization, then 
this material must be present in a position other than the one he 
will bestow upon it. We already said that if Aristotle’s god merely 
arranged the heavenly spheres inside one another, then originally 
they must have had a different position from which they were 
transferred into one more in conformity with the good. Up to this 
point Anaxagoras had judged correctly; he had assumed that the 
world-ordering intellect first acted upon a most thorough mixture 
of infinitely small particles (which he called seeds). But why were 
they thus mixed, since they could also be separated? In Anaxa- 
goras there is no basis on which we could explain this, and Empe- 
docles seems to have an advantage with his all-unifying friendship. 
Now Aristotle does not seem to fear as an objection to his doctrine 
that there is no counterpart to the intellect. The reason can only be 
that his intellect is not presented with unorganized matter for orga- 
nization; rather, as we showed, it is itself the only first cause of the 
world, with respect to motion and order as well as with respect to 
substantial being. 

Aristotle has another objection which has to do with limiting 
the deity to mere moving and ordering of something already given. 
Anaxagoras’s theology indeed represents the world-ordering prin- 
ciple as by nature an intelligence, but not as one which from the 
outset actually thinks. But in order to organize what exists inde- 
pendently outside, it must first of all apprehend it, i.e., the intellect 
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must be moved as by an object. And so neither the ordering intel- 
lect nor the matter to be ordered appear to be the required abso- 
lutely unalterable principle. Not so the intellect of Aristotle, which 
as the only first cause needs to contemplate only itself in order to 
know everything from its first ground. 

Here we have evidence—indeed, I would say, striking proof— 
of the complete misunderstanding of which the modern commen- 
tators of Aristotle are guilty, a misunderstanding even of his most 
fundamental doctrine. The critics then go on to condemn him as 
though he had spoken the greatest nonsense and, as a critic, had 
committed the coarsest improprieties against others. One could 
here very well parody the passage in which Horace speaks of the 
madness of the Greek kings: ‘‘The author suffers because of the 
madness of the interpretor.’’* 


*Brentano’s line reads ‘‘Interpres quidquid delirat, plectitur auctor” which is a 
parody on ‘‘Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,’’ a line from Horace’s 
Letters [I, 2, 14] which had become proverbial: ‘‘The Greeks suffered because of 
the madness of the kings.’’ This, in turn, is based upon the first lines of the Jiad. 


Aristotle’s Deity in the Light 
of His Doctrine of the 
Principles of Preference 





These proofs can be multiplied indefinitely; but since those already 
adduced are more than sufficient, I will not dwell on the matter 
any further. It is indispensable, however, to disprove the argu- 
ments with which the modern commentators support their opin- 
ions and to show how strong their alleged compelling force really 
is. 

They use as their chief clue the infinite perfection of Aris- 
totle’s deity; they acknowledge that Aristotle asserted it explicitly. 
This perfection requires, as Aristotle himself stresses, that the 
object of its thought should not be something inferior, but must be 
the most perfect being conceivable. They say that he therefore 
teaches (and must teach according to the principles of is value 
theory) that God knows nothing outside himself. 

Against this we must point out that Aristotle distinguishes 
between things that are known through themselves and those that 
are known through another thing. In the second case it is the other 
thing that is the object. Thus we hear in De Anima III, 6, that we 
do not know the negative through itself but so to speak through its 
opposite. Here the positive is object for us; we receive its form into 
the understanding, but at the same time we acquire knowledge of 
that which lacks this form. Our modern commentators ought to 
have paid some attention to this; they ought to have considered the 
following: by receiving the positive forms we think and know at 
the same time other things as well. Could it not be that in just this 
way the deity’s knowledge of itself as pure actuality is conjoined 
with thinking and knowing other things? The reason is that these 
other things are necessarily connected with God as their first 
ground, so that one cannot consistently be thought without the 
other. If this is so, then God will know all secondary positive, and 
at the same time of course all negative, things without having as 
his object anything but himself. 
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One could have expected this consideration all the more since 
in the passage in question,*! as well as in many other places in De 
Anima, Aristotle himself, when he speaks about our thinking, 
draws comparisons with divine thought, which in many respects 
differs essentially from our own. Unlike ours, divine thought can- 
not recognize the negative by receiving the opposing positive, i.e., 
by viewing positive objects outside itself. How then does it know 
the negative? Aristotle’s answer is the remark that God is the first 
principle of all things; that as such, in its pure actuality, it is its 
own object. Our modern commentators, however, have not 
grasped the intent of the remark, though it, in spite of its brevity, 
is quite comprehensible to all who reflect on the context. Rather, 
they are of the opinion that Aristotle here wanted to deny that 
God has knowledge of anything negative. But how does this denial 
occur? Not by saying that the first principle is its own object; for if 
this implied that God had no negative knowledge, then neither 
could we, since, as Aristotle had stated just before, only positive 
things are ever objects for us. Thus they were simply encumbered 
by a prejudice; a content that is not there was read into the pas- 
sage. It could have been used to rectify the error which had been 
committed in the interpretation of Aristotle’s theology. Instead it 
is often cited as again supporting the correctness of a conception 
that arose from the misinterpretation of other passages. 

But perhaps this reference to the distinction, according to 
Aristotle, between ‘‘being known’’ and ‘‘being the object of 
knowledge” does not satisfy everyone. Someone might say that 
according to the principles of Aristotle’s theory of value it would 
not only contradict God’s perfection if he had as his object any- 
thing other than the most perfect, but also if he knew in any way 
whatever anything other than the most perfect. According to such 
acritic, Aristotle supports the thesis that it is not a matter of indif- 
ference what the objects of the divine intellect are by saying that it 
is better not to see certain things than to see them. Thus Aristotle 
(the critic continues) must also be convinced, no less than others, 
that it is better to have no knowledge of unpleasant things, regard- 
less of how it is acquired.‘? Knowledge of anything bad would be 
incompatible with his perfect bliss. Thus Aristotle must have 
denied that his god is omniscient; and this is as certain as that there 
are bad things as well as good. Since the less good must always be 
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called bad in comparison with the better, it might be argued that 
Aristotle merely followed the principles of his value theory when 
he excluded God from knowledge of all other things, so as to 
maintain the divine thought and blissfulness in highest purity and 
perfection. 

But there are two passages that appear incompatible with 
this.‘? Aristotle thought that in them he had reduced to absurdity 
Empedocles’s theory of knowledge on the grounds that it regarded 
the ‘‘most blissful god’’ as having no knowledge of strife (which 
presumably played the role of an evil principle in Empedocles). 
And so the commentators even in antiquity puzzled over the 
reconciliation of one passage with the other. 

Without doubt the correct solution to the difficulties is as fol- 
lows: it would be incompatible with God’s perfection both if any 
truth were excluded from his knowledge, and also if anything he 
knew displeased him. Hence in Aristotle’s judgment the god of 
Empedocles could not possibly be wholly perfect, not if he was 
aware of the existence of strife (since it is unpleasant to him), and 
not if he was unaware of it. But in Aristotle’s view such an evil 
principle opposed to the good principle does not exist. There is 
only God and the world that, taken as a whole, is ordered with 
infinite wisdom and appears as the most perfect work conceivable. 
Parts of it may seem to be defective when they are considered apart 
from the whole; but once they are viewed in their connection with 
the whole they can be seen to be entirely as they ought to be. And 
the necessarily omniscient being conceives of them only in this 
way, which alone corresponds to the truth. Thus it is not correct 
that God, if he is omniscient, must know things which displease 
him. Quite the contrary: his omniscience precludes anything that 
appears to him other than ordered in the most desirable way. 

It is alleged that according to Aristotelian principles a smaller 
good appears bad when compared with a greater; and when added 
to the latter, the whole is worse than one of its parts. But this is 
directly opposed to what Aristotle really teaches. In the Topics, 
Rhetoric, and many other places, he states and urges as a universal 
principle that the summation of goods always produces a greater 
good, even if one of the components is very great and the other 
very small. Hence it is certain that Aristotle conceives of the world, 
and hence the knowledge of the world, as a good; and it is equally 
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certain that God’s knowledge of himself would not be the best pos- 
sible knowledge if it were not the attainment of a wisdom that 
comprehends all knowledge of the world. A complete knowledge 
of the deity would include this fact: it is an essential attribute of 
the deity to be first principle of all things, and to give them the 
most perfect order. If the view of the modern commentators were 
correct, then, in a sense, the knowledge that the deity has of itself 
would be inferior to our knowledge of it. Thus reflection upon the 
Aristotelian principles of preference produces the opposite of 
what these commentators want to infer from them. 

And these principles are wholly consistent not only with this 
point, but with everything else we have said about his theology, 
while any deviation from what we have said would be inconsistent 
with them. Thus it would be a defect (and it is impossible for 
another reason as well) if God perceived the world as object 
instead of knowing it by being himself his object; just as it would 
be a defect if his knowledge were restricted to himself. For only if 
God knows the world by being himself the object of his knowledge 
does he know it through its ground and in such a way that what is 
first in nature is also first in the order of his knowledge. Thus Aris- 
totle had the most cogent reason to stress emphatically that the 
object of divine knowledge is not God and the world, but God 
alone; not only because his knowledge is a condition for the world 
(hence the world cannot already be present tohim as an object) but 
also in order to put the perfection of divine knowledge in proper 
light. If it were otherwise, his knowledge as it concerns the world 
woudl merely be the apprehension of a that; but in fact it is a priori 
knowledge from the ultimate grounds. And this type of knowledge 
is, in Aristotle’s words, something that is worthy of honor 
(timion) in comparison with the other.‘* 

Similarly Aristotle states most decidedly that all power be- 
longs to the good; thus his god would not be infinitely good if he 
were not omnipotent. He once applauded the poet Agathon when 
the latter said that only one thing was impossible for the deity, 
namely to undo what has happened. And if anyone should still 
doubt, even in view of this remark, that he thought of the power 
of the deity no less highly than the poet, let him consult what his 
student Theophrastus says in the extant fragment of his Meta- 
physics: ‘‘We shall not believe anything less of the power of the 
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deity than what Zeus boasted in Homer’s verses: ‘O if I but 
wanted, I should raise the ocean and all the earth from the 
depths.’ ”’ 

But power requires will and freedom; and thus if Aristotle 
had not attributed these to his deity it would again come to a dis- 
sonance between his principles for determining the good and the 
better, and his doctrine of the infinite perfection of God. 


God’s Undivided Activity. 
His Purely Theoretical Life 


But the modern commentators appeal in particular to some pro- 
nouncements of which they believe that they deny God’s creative 
activity. The importance of this issue requires we should leave 
none of them out of account. 

We may take one of them to be settled already: Aristotle says 
that the deity partakes only in a single activity.‘ One wanted to 
conclude from this that Aristotle could not have ascribed a will to 
his deity since he attributed thinking to it. From what we have 
pointed out earlier it follows that if this argument were cogent it 
would prove that one should not attribute enjoyment to Aristotle’s 
god in addition to thinking; for Aristotle teaches explicitly that 
with man the enjoyment of thought is a different activity from the 
thought itself.‘° But we also showed that, though the concepts of 
thinking and of joy in their familiar empirical sense cannot apply 
to the same thing, this is not inconceivable for their transcendent 
analogon. Thus a combination of willing and thinking into a 
strictly single activity is also not inconceivable, and Aistotle (but 
also other great theists) maintains this most decidedly. 

Let us now turn to the other passages to which appeal is made. 
Aristotle says of the deity: 

1. It does not lead a product-directed life, i.e., not a life whose 
purpose it is to produce.*’ 

2. It also does not lead a practical life like the statesman and the 
man who practices the virtues of justice, courage, temperance, and 
so forth.** 

3. Neither it nor the universe partake of any outward-directed 
activity.*° 

4. Its life is, rather, a theoretical life, i.e., the good that makes it 
blissful consists in knowledge and the pleasure connected with it.*° 

To them, such utterances seem to be so compelling a proof 
that the deity does not partake of anything resembling our volun- 
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tary acting and efficacy that they will not be corrected by any num- 
ber of opposing passages. And if these are called to their attention, 
they again belabor the hypothesis that Aristotle frequently said the 
opposite of what he thought. But here, too, one could soon have 
seen the whole difficulty disappear if one had only entered a little 
into the general spirit of the Aristotelian doctrine or had simply 
paid sufficient attention to the immediate context of the passages. 
(1) For example, when it is said that God does not lead a 
product-directed life, then Aristotle does not deny anything of the 
deity which he does not also deny of any man, especially one who 
leads a somewhat rational life. For it cannot be right even for us to 
seek our happiness in a product that lies outside us. According to 
Aristotle we cannot be made happy through the possession of such 
a product, but through our own high-minded actions, be they acts 
of contemplation or of justice in the widest sense of the word. 
Thus it stands to reason that Aristotle cannot assume such for the 
deity either. In this case it is even more out of the question since 
here the product cannot react upon the master who wrought it. 
(2) Aristotle says, furthermore, that the deity also does not lead 
a practical life. Again we must first of all make fully clear what 
this means. He wants to say that the life of the deity is not like that 
of a man who finds his happiness in performing ethically and poli- 
tically virtuous acts. Prudence in counsel where practical questions 
are at issue; courage in danger, which shows itself most beautifully 
where someone sacrifices even his life for the sake of the nobly- 
beautiful; temperance, which proves itself most splendidly when 
we withstand the mightiest temptations from love of excellence; 
justice, which reveals itself most clearly when a poor man does not 
employ his power in order to enrich himself excessively by taking 
advantage of another; generosity, which displays itself most hand- 
somely when one sacrifices for the sake of other men any of the 
lesser goods—these and others are the noble activities in which the 
practical life finds its bliss. Now Aristotle finds it ridiculous to 
identify the bliss of the deity with the bliss of such a practical life. 
To ascribe courage to it implies that there are dangers for it; to 
ascribe temperance to it implies that it has desires to do evil; 
ascription of justice amounts to the claim that external things con- 
tribute to its bliss and that, since they don’t all belong to it, it is 
tempted to transgress the limits of justice. In actuality none of its 
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works react upon the deity; thus it does not possess any of them in 
the sense in which we have property; on the other hand, since all 
other things are its work, it is the undisputed master of all. Aris- 
totle also thinks it ridiculous to call the deity generous. He states 
his reason in an utterance so terse that it may be puzzling to many. 
He says: ‘‘But to whom should it give?’’ One could be tempted to 
point to himself as one who should like to ask many higher and 
lower goods from the deity. And does not Aristotle himself speak 
in the same Ethics about a gift of god (theou doréma)? Does he 
not teach there that we are bound in gratitude to the deity for all 
higher as well as lower goods, even for existence itself? But the 
riddle is solved once we realize that all the things we have received 
from the deity ought not to be likened to the goods that stem from 
generosity. The latter are goods which up to this point belonged to 
the generous man and of which he divests himself by giving them 
to others. The greater the sacrifice and the personal loss, the more 
handsome the act of generosity. In whatever way God is for us the 
source of the highest goods, it is impossible that he should transfer 
to us part of what'constitutes his good: first, because he cannot 
lose anything, and second (and this is the point Aristotle stresses), 
because we are not capable of partaking in the divine nature—that 
nature which comprises all of God’s good, his thinking and his 
noble love with its bliss. And what must be said of us must also be 
said of all other things except God. Thus it is not possible that 
Aristotle’s god has a life resembling our practical life, or the bliss- 
fulness that we can experience in the willingness for sacrifice. 
Nor can one say of him that he deliberates. For all delibera- 
tion is concerned with the merely factual, not with the necessary. 
As Aristotle says in his Physics: he who knows all the best does not 
stand in need of deliberation, even in matters of art. But we have 
seen that the Aristotelian god necessarily thinks everything in his 
necessary contemplation of himself; that in his necessary self-love 
he necessarily loves all things in the measure of their likeness to 
himself; that he necessarily loves most the best thing possible, be- 
cause it is the best thing; that he prefers the best possible world to 
all others without any preparatory deliberation, and that his deci- 
sion for this world exists from eternity. Thus his cognitive activity 
is wholly unlike our deliberation. It is perfect; and it is in any and 
every respect as apodictic (to choose a modern expression) as with 
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respect to its proper object, namely, the divine intellect itself. 
God?’s love, which is identical with his thought, extends over every- 
thing good and is, as almighty will, cause of all the good outside 
him. This is not in the least incompatible with Aristotle’s dictum 
that the life of the deity must not be thought in analogy to our 
practical life. 

(3) While the preceding objection required a somewhat lengthy 
discussion, the passage from the Politics where Aristotle says that 
God and the world do not act externally is all the more easily 
understandable. He makes this statement to illustrate the thought 
that a country can very well be self-sufficient even if it has no com- 
merce with other states, for example, if it is located on a remote 
island. He compares such a state with the universe that is governed 
by God. There is no commerce between the universe and some 
other universe to which its prince has established relations. The 
actions that are here denied of God are actions that would go 
beyond the boundaries of his realm. Not only is this comparison 
with the prince of a remote island compatible with the view that 
God governs the world with consciousness and will, it even testi- 
fies in its favor.*! 

And this testimony becomes even more clear and undeniable 
through what follows directly afterward. For there we hear Aris- 
totle speak of the most desirable size for a state. It must not be too 
small, he thinks, nor must it be excessively large since then human 
strength would no longer suffice for a government that would 
regulate it satisfactorily. If we had the power of God nothing could 
be said against a state that extended over the whole earth; indeed 
God’s power, by governing heaven and earth, creates perfect har- 
mony in a realm of immense extent. No word can testify more 
clearly to God’s active work than that which Aristotle here uses 
when he says of the God-determined world order that it is ‘‘the 
work of divine power” (theias dynameos ergon).** 

Thus if one considers this passage in its context and pays at- 
tention to what immediately follows, it no longer speaks for, but 
directly against, our opponents who have themselves adduced it. 

(4) The same holds for his comment that the life of the deity is a 
theoretical life. One has wished to conclude from it that the Aristo- 
telian god does not produce anything. But since this too obviously 
contradicts most definite statements in Book XII of the Meta- 
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physics, which deals most extensively with the deity, one has con- 
cluded from it that it should at least be denied that the deity exer- 
cises any providence or care for anything belonging to the world. 
But the context of the passage is as follows: Aristotle wants to 
establish the superiority of the theoretical over the practical life 
and states in support of this that the former is more nearly like the 
life of the deity. And from this he draws a conclusion that is im- 
portant in two ways. First, that which is more like the perfect is 
itself more perfect. Secondly, the deity, like ourselves, indubitably 
loves most what is most like itself; hence those who lead the theo- 
retical life will receive more of its loving care. I would think that 
this second consequence of the claim that the life of the deity is 
theoretical ought to open the eyes of all who are tempted to inter- 
pret the doctrine of the theoretical life of the deity in such a way 
that it excludes divine care. Aristotle finds it so little incompatible 
that he even uses it as a premise in order to establish the latter. 
Now some have had the audacity to claim that in this argument we 
should take the premise seriously, but not the conclusion, claiming 
that it is merely a popular accommodation to the opinion of those 
who are not aware that the life of the deity is purely theoretical. 
But what is more obvious than that in the conclusion Aristotle 
speaks to the very same audience whom he has just introduced in 
the premise to his doctrine that the life of the deity is theoretical. 
And he must certainly have assumed that they were still conscious 
of this thesis when he allows them to draw this conclusion on their 
own. 

In the foregoing I have already stated the true sense of Aris- 
totle’s emphatic assertion that God’s life is theoretical and neither 
practical nor product-directed. But since a proper understanding 
of Aristotle’s entire theology depends essentially upon this point, I 
am going to restate it and explain it in more detail. Aristotle calls a 
life theoretical, or practical, or product-directed, depending on 
whether it sees its highest good for whose sake all else is desired in 
knowledge, or in the exercise of ethical virtues, or in works that 
are the product of art. If God’s life were product-oriented, then 
his highest good would consist in works that he produces, and 
these would have to be better than the divine activity itself. To 
Aristotle this seems manifestly absurd. If God’s life were practical, 
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then his highest good would indeed consist in a certain inner bliss. 
But it would be one that we ought to conceive as a certain admi- 
rable readiness for sacrifice, as we may experience when we high- 
mindedly forego some tempting pleasure or show courageous 
steadfastness in great danger, or when we are prepared to sacrifice 
what we have and are. But this, too, would be absurd. No good of 
the deity can be alienable, and there can be no temptations and 
dangers for it. But if one says, by contrast, that God’s life is theo- 
retical, hence his highest good knowledge, then one makes a claim 
that perfectly agrees with the fact that he is his own highest good. 
For he is, as we have heard, knowledge, and in it possesses infinite 
bliss. He and only he is object of this knowledge; but, as we saw, 
this does not preclude—and indeed because of the perfection of 
his cognition it even implies—that nothing lies outside of his 
knowledge, and that all is known most consummately through its 
first ground. With respect to his omnipotence he knows every pos- 
sible thing and loves it more or less depending on how much it 
resembles him. Taking this into account he chooses and wills from 
eternity the best possible world and is thereby the first and total 
principle of its being. Even though the highest possible similarity 
with him is decisive, his activity is altogether disinterested, for he 
gains nothing through it; he only gives but does not receive. The 
existence of the world does not constitute part of his life’s good. 
And though he certainly takes pleasure in knowing the world, this 
pleasure, like the knowledge itself, is a priori. And just as the 
knowledge of the world is given through the knowledge of himself, 
so also is the pleasure he takes in the world given with the bliss he 
experiences in the consciousness of himself. Thus the bliss of 
God’s life is comparable only to the bliss of our theoretical life, 
though the latter is finite and limited, while the bliss of the divine 
life is infinite. 

And the similarity consists not merely in this that its bliss is a 
delight in knowledge but also a knowledge that resembles our theo- 
retical knowledge more than the practical. For what God knows he 
knows as necessary; not only himself but also everything that be- 
comes real as the work of his free will. For it is impossible that the 
infinitely perfect being should will anything but the best possible; 
and whoever knows anything through him as ultimate ground 
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knows it as necessary. Thus Aristotle describes God’s knowledge 
not as an art [techne] nor as prudence [phronésis] nor as practical 
knowledge [episteme praktiké] but as wisdom [sophia] which is 
directed not toward the contingent but the eternally necessary. In 
fact, our wisdom [sophia] aims at the same as the divine wisdom; 
it is the philosophy of the divine things and is the philosophy and 
the science which must be attributed to the deity itself.’ How can 
one still doubt that he who finds his bliss in contemplating them 
lives more like the deity than the man who sees his highest good in 
the philosophy of human things and its application to practical 
life? 

It is not Aristotle’s opinion that theoretical man has no bene- 
ficial influence upon others. He can instruct others and thus 
become their greatest benefactor. If the deity is the source of all 
blessing for the world, even though it leads a purely theoretical 
life, then this can be described only as still another similarity. But 
the highest blessing among all the good it dispenses, according to 
Aristotle, is the wisdom that is enjoyed by those who are most 
beloved of God. And just as the whole of the lower world is there 
mainly for the sake of man, who is enthroned in it like an earthly 
god, so—Aristotle teaches in the Politics—all human society must 
have the life of wisdom as its goal, so that the entire order of lower 
nature culminates in the life of the sage. 

Despite the significance of all this, it is not the only thing that 
will show what Aristotle took to be the resemblance between the 
deity and the man who leads a theoretical life. We must consider, 
not only the present world but also the world beyond. But we can 
do this only later and will return to the point. Suppose, however, 
we discover that not only is it the case that the entire inorganic 
world and the whole realm of lower beings exists for the sake of 
man but also that the whole of this life exists for the sake of the 
life beyond, and that the latter is purely theoretical and a partici- 
pation in God’s knowledge. Only then will we appreciate how it is 
that the purpose of the universe is directed toward the greatest 
possible assimilation to the deity, and that God’s external efficacy 
is comparable not to that of the artist or the politician but more or 
less to that of the teacher who hands down to others the knowl- 
edge he himself possesses. All other activities of God appear com- 
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parable to a teacher’s moving of the air with his voice or of mov- 
ing the chalk with which he writes a guiding word upon a tablet. 
But, as I have said, this may still sound puzzling and will have to 
be fully clarified later on. But what has already been said will be 
enough to justify this as well as certain other of Aristotle’s dicta; 
perhaps one can call them unhappy expressions, but only because 
they were to lead, later on, to such great misunderstandings. 


The Deity and 
the Alleged Impossibility 
of Disinterested Will 





But at this point I should meet still another objection. This objec- 
tion, too, springs from the fact that during the discussion of a par- 
ticular point not enough attention was paid to the whole of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine. Thus Zeller thinks that from the fact that the Aris- 
totelian god does not gain the least bit through the existence of the 
world, Aristotle’s principles lead inevitably to the conclusion that 
God cannot will the world, since such a will would lack all motive. 
According to Aristotle, says Zeller, we cannot love anything dis- 
interestedly; we only will when and insofar as it increases our own 
happiness. One is astonished to find such words in a learned expert 
on Aristotle, words that are incompatible with Aristotle’s explicit 
statements in the Ethics, and especially in the books on friendship. 
He teaches there that even if perhaps each loves his own self most, 
we also love others for their own sake, and that we disinterestedly 
aspire to their happiness, as is obvious in the case of maternal love. 
A true friend, according to Aristotle, is not one who loves another 
to serve his own advantage; he wills the good of the other without 
thought of any benefit to himself. Even if our disinterested love 
for a friend depends upon the fact that the friend resembles us and 
is so to speak a second self, this does not change the fact that we 
want his good and not our own. Rather, he is justifiably called a 
second self precisely because we want his welfare in the same sense 
that we want our own. We have seen that in the case of God, too, 
there exists such a likeness with the creation which he loves and 
upon which he bestows goods disinterestedly. But now we can also 
see that this likeness is no reason for saying that his gifts are not 
completely disinterested; it shows rather that his disinterestedness 
is compatible, and indeed intimately united, with God’s love of 
himself. 

We found, moreover, that Aristotle explicitly touched upon 
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the objection that for him God could have no rational motive for 
the creation of his work. He refuted it with the remark that goals 
are sometimes pursued disinterestedly. We therefore refer back to 
what has been said earlier. 


Difficulties Associated 
With Theodicy 


God is infinitely perfect. He is the only, all-determining first cause 
of the world. Hence the world must be faultlessly perfect; an 
equally good or better one must be unthinkable. But how does 
what we learn through experience agree with this requirement? 
And is not the conception of a best possible world ruled out at the 
outset by the law of contradiction? Aristotle takes the concept of 
an infinite extension, like that of an infinite multiplicity, to be self- 
contradictory. But every finite limit can be exceeded by a larger. 
Why shouldn’t the same thing be true of what is good—that, if 
something is good, more of that thing is better? 

This provides an a priori difficulty, but others arise on the 
basis of experiential facts, or at least what Aristotle took to be 
such. One might think that all things belonging to the best possible 
world would be good when looked at individually, so that one 
good thing is added to another. Or, if some things have value only 
because they are useful, then, one would think, the extent of what 
is intrinsically good should not be /ess than that which is merely 
instrumental. But, in reality, we seem to find the opposite. An 
intrinsic good is present only where there is consciousness,** espe- 
cially where the latter reaches its higher levels. Thus, according to 
Aristotle, it is only the higher intellectual life of the wise and just 
which in man has value as such. But if we look at the world we 
find that compared with the inanimate there exists only a smatter- 
ing of living things, and even less of the human race in which alone 
there exists a capacity for a higher life of virtue and knowledge. 
And here again, how few manage to develop their intellectual gifts 
appropriately and to be blissful in their exercise! Sometimes we 
notice a natural tendency in things, i.e., it seems as if they had 
been created in their nature by an intelligence, as if they were orga- 
nized in view of certain other objects, as if they had a task; but 
then it also appears as if these tendencies are time and again at 
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cross-purposes with one another. And there arise malformations 
in a great many cases, at least in the sublunary world. These would 
seem most disconcerting if they can be found even among those 
relatively few beings which alone display any intrinsic good in 
their activities. For even if there is an occasional man whose deeds 
show him to have beauty and goodness and who raises himself to 
the blissful contemplation of the deity, we find as a general rule 
that there is only vice and folly. Add to this a wealth of grief and 
oppression against which especially the best are not proof. Where 
is here a rule of justice? Where do we find confirmation for the 
claim that God in his providence cares with particular love for 
those who are most like him? How are we to explain this abun- 
dance of wrongs? Perhaps through freedom of the will? But if this 
introduces limitations, how can the deity be all-determining? And 
if it does not introduce any, how can we speak of freedom at all? 
And does then not God, instead of man, appear as the guilty one? 

If these difficulties arise with respect to the sublunary world, 
is the view of the celestial world more gratifying? It is indeed the 
case, at least in Aristotle’s view, that there we do not find those 
frequent and obvious disturbances of one natural tendency by 
another. He follows the most famous astronomers of his time, 
Eudoxus and Callippus, by conceiving of the heavens of the fixed 
stars as a spherical shell that terminates the entire spatial world 
and gives us a way of measuring time through its always uniform 
rotation. Since it turns uniformly around its own axis it can also be 
envisaged as a way of fixing place-determinations much as if it 
were at rest; one need only take the time into account and the exact 
position recurs after twenty-four hours. Those astronomers 
thought they could also explain the apparently irregular motion of 
the planets by assuming several nested spherical shells each of 
which they took to rotate regularly, where the lower ones are also 
partially determined by the rotation of the higher spheres. Aris- 
totle took all this on their authority, inserting merely several auxil- 
iary spheres so that the law seemed universal that each higher 
sphere partially determines the lower, and that thus greater unity 
was achieved for the entire celestial system. The celestial world 
was not supposed to receive any influence from the terrestrial 
world. But even though the heavens displayed nothing like the 
malformations and other irregularities of the sublunary world, 
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was this enough to call its aspect satisfactory in its teleological 
respect? By no means. The rotations of spherical shells which dif- 
fer only in direction and angular velocity are a rather monotonous 
spectacle. And is any consciousness connected with it? Once, in his 
dialogues, Aristotle had ascribed sight and hearing to the stars, 
but in his more mature period he had completely abandoned that 
view. And though he thought them even then each animated by an 
intellect that accounts for their nature and motion, he corrects this 
statement in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics and places next 
to ‘‘soul’’ [psyche] by way of correction the expression ‘‘mind and 
desire” [nous kai orexis].** The moving intellect, being altogether 
without affection, cannot gain by its work, while the world of ce- 
lestial bodies, lacking consciousness, appears without intrinsic 
value. Hence to justify the great heavenly machine nothing re- 
mains but that it should exercise an influence upon the sublunary 
world. But we already saw what the nature of that influence is; 
and the paltriness of the result seems more miserable in view of the 
colossal expenditure of means. 

Most of these difficulties are not mentioned at all, others only 
briefly touched upon in the short resumé of Aristotle’s teaching on 
wisdom which is given in Metaphysics XII. Aristotle here explains 
the just-mentioned difference between heaven and earth by a com- 
parison with the difference between the free and the unfree, i.e., 
slaves and animals, in a household: ‘‘...for all are ordered to- 
gether to one end; but it is in the world as it is in a house, which is 
in a bad way if the freemen act randomly and do not have a ten- 
dency to act for the common good. Rather, the welfare of the 
whole requires that they should attempt to further it in all or most 
of their undertakings. The slaves and animals, on the other hand, 
do little on their own which serves the commonwealth; for the 
most part they desire other things. For the nature of each thing is 
the origin of the tendency that inheres in it, and which is contained 
in each thing. In a great many things it is impaired in various ways 
and cannot fully unfold its activity; but it always shows itself to 
some extent. For example, it is not always the case that a thing 
produces another one exactly like it; but it never happens that not 
at least some real thing is produced. And so something else must 
be found** that never suffers exception since it is the result of a 
natural tendency that aims for the best of the whole.’’*’ 
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Theophrastus in his metaphysical fragment discusses these 
obvious difficulties in greater detail. We can hardly believe that 
they remained unknown to Aristotle’s pondering mind, once we 
realize that in De Caelo he manages to dig up still another objec- 
tion against the theodicy—an objection of which neither Leibniz 
nor his acute opponent Bayle had thought.** Had he written a de- 
tailed metaphysics, we should be in the possession of much richer 
discussions of these issues. 

We would certainly also have heard him urge, with Theo- 
phrastus, that given our great ignorance one should not demand 
an explanation of the why and wherefore of everything. Yet, as 
Leibniz said so aptly, our inability to give such explanations does 
not refute optimism. But, although we cannot grasp all things in 
their teleological significance, it is possible for us to understand 
some of them. We shall now try to show, using various incidental 
remarks, how Aristotle believed he had accomplished this. 


The Teleology of the 
Celestial World 


Because there had been no exception within human memory, Aris- 
totle took the spheres of the celestial world to be incorruptible and 
incapable of change, except relative to place. Expressed in his lan- 
guage this means that they are immaterial so far as substance is 
concerned, and that they only have local matter. He thought that a 
certain rotation was natural to each of them and that they had re- 
ceived the appropriate impetus upon receiving their being itself. 
Aristotle believed that they were caused from eternity. This ap- 
peared better to him, not only teleologically but also as a simple 
logical consequence of the fact that their cause is eternal, and that 
the effect is given simultaneously with the cause where none of the 
additional conditions of efficacy are absent. But it is likely that he 
asked himself whether it is probable to assume that the deity gives 
their natural motion to the spheres directly, or indirectly, or in 
part directly and in part indirectly. He decided that the last 
assumption was the most probable. He thought that the highest 
heaven, which was in many respects eminent above others, espe- 
cially through the great number of suns that it bore and the abso- 
lute independence of its motion, was moved directly by the deity, 
but that the others were moved by secondary substances that are 
eternal products and produce eternally, both from the same 
ground. Like the deity they are wholly unmoved intelligences, and 
with them, as with the deity, being and life-activity wholly coin- 
cide. They too are objects for themselves, and they too are at the 
same time omniscient. In particular, they are cognizant of the 
deity, which is their first ground and without which they them- 
selves could not be thought without contradiction, and they are 
cognizant of the deity’s world plan to whose realization they con- 
tribute through their influence upon their respective sphere. For 
such reasons Aristotle dignifies them with the name ‘‘gods’’ in a 
wider sense, and teaches that we are bound in gratitude not only to 
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the deity, but also to the gods for being, nutrition, and education 
(for we shall see that because of the thoroughgoing coordination 
of all things with all others all of these things depend also upon the 
intellects that move the stars).*° 

Nonetheless, there is a vast difference between them and the 
deity itself. Even though they too are omniscient it is only with the 
deity that the truth which is first in nature is also first in the order 
of knowledge. And unlike the deity they do not comprehend them- 
selves as identical with the first ground of all truth. They know 
and love the plan of the universe, but as designed by the deity, in 
which they themselves are inserted as parts. And though they are 
eternally creative, they act immediately only upon one sphere, and 
even this only by virtue of an unmoved being which they receive 
from the deity.© Thus the character of a monarchy, which Aris- 
totle thought absolutely required,‘' is perfectly retained in spite of 
the assumption of the cooperating intellects of the spheres. 

But he was also not afraid of the objection that he had made a 
superfluous assumption; after all, every such intelligence, valuable 
in itself, must increase the value of the world system as a whole. 
One should rather ask: why only so few and not more? (For 
according to the thesis that everything is coordinated with every- 
thing, there exist no such eternally unchanging intelligences other 
than the intellects of the spheres.) But Theophrastus would count 
this question among those of which he says that they ask too 
much. According to Aristotle’s fundamental ontological doctrine 
the intellect of each sphere must be of a different species from that 
of each of the others since they are immaterial; it would thus be 
conceivable that their number is limited in a similar way as the 
number of regular polyhedra where there is no consistent possibil- 
ity other than tetrahedron, hexahedron, cube, octahedron, dodeca- 
hedron, ikosahedron, and sphere. But, since these beings are alto- 
gether transcendent to our intuitions, such reasons for a limitation 
would be outside the reach of our analysis, according to Theo- 
phrastus. 

It seemed to Aristotle that in this way the eternally perfect 
celestial world was exalted in a manner worthy of the deity. As to 
the celestial bodies, however, their existence can be justified only 
through their utility value.* But to whom are they useful? Cer- 
tainly not to the moving imperturbable intellects of the spheres 
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which are wholly like the deity in the disinterestedness of their 
activity. Hence we must think only in terms of their usefulness 
with respect to the sublunary world. But in this regard it is an 
advantage that they are incorruptible and that they are not useful 
only temporarily like so many things in the sublunary world. And 
this makes them appear similar to the deity in spite of their lack of 
intrinsic value, as does the fact that they only influence the terres- 
trial world but are not influenced by it, hence that they only be- 
stow benefits upon it but receive none from it. Hence Aristotle 
calls them higher than the corruptible elements, even divine bodies. 

Periodic change, such as day and night, summer and winter, 
is a consequence of the rotation of the heavenly bodies; but a repe- 
tition of the same total constellation can never occur. For this rea- 
son, and because all earlier influences continue to exist somehow 
in after effects, the sublunary world can also never achieve a state 
that is an exact repetition of an earlier one. One of the Problems 
which claims that such repetition can occur thereby proves to be 
spurious and the work of a writer who, like the Stoics, had 
adopted Heraclitus’ view of nature. 


The Corruptible Elements and 
What Leads to the 


Actual Unfolding of 
Their Powers and Dispositions 


The sublunary world stands in many ways in contrast with heaven 
as Aristotle thought it; but like the latter it exists from eternity, 
and for the same reason: in the case of it, too, the deity is the only 
first cause. Where no additional condition is needed, no such con- 
dition can be missing. Thus the sublunary world is from eternity. 
Depending only on God as first cause, it did not come about 
through creation; rather it is creatively preserved without begin- 
ning. 

In it Aristotle distinguishes between elementary bodies and 
those that are composed of them. Like Plato he accepts the Empe- 
doclean doctrine of four elements: earth, water, air, and fire. Un- 
acceptable to him was Democritos’ atomism and, as doubly 
absurd, Anaxagoras’ doctrine of the infinitely many infinitely 
small elementary particles. 

Like heaven and each of the celestial spheres every element 
has a natural place. The region natural to fire is nearest heaven, 
then follows air, and earth is lowermost. Fire has more activity 
than air, and earth has the least, just as heaven is active only 
toward the sublunary world, and each higher sphere moves only 
the lower ones, but is not moved by them. The earth should be 
envisaged as being most like the mother’s womb in which a great 
variety of formations are bred when it is impregnated from above. 
The combinations of elements, which are more than mere mix- 
tures, lead to novel equal-proportioned substances, and the trans- 
formation of one element into another is not impossible. But 
many-membered formations which are yet uniform in substance 
can also evolve from the elements. Thus even the wonderful struc- 
tures of the highest organisms are potentially contained in them. 
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Plants, animals, and men, which make up the rich ornament of the 
earth, are enclosed in them potentially. 

But none of this would become actual without the celestial 
influence. If we imagined heaven to be removed, we should have 
four uniformly extended, rounded-off bodies resting above one 
another. They would be thought to interact at best where they 
border on one another. But even this contact of the surfaces of 
such enormous uniform masses would not have sufficed, in Aris- 
totle’s view, to bring about a mutual qualitative and substantial 
change. More than this: if we imagine the elements to be divided 
into small lots and thoroughly mixed together so that their contact 
suffices for mutual influence and change, then their dissimilarities 
would be everywhere compensated, and the change would result in 
a uniform medium. Thus the entire development would lead to a 
kind of similarity-death, reminiscent of the universal entropy- 
death which is feared by modern physicists. Among the various 
theories that have been thought up to make this disaster appear 
other than inevitable, none seem tenable except the reflections of 
Maxwell and Lord Kelvin. They envisage the possibility of an 
influence from forces that suffer no reaction from the physical 
world. This is quite similar to what we find in Aristotle since, as 
we have seen, the celestial world which puts and maintains in 
motion the entire sublunary world does not for its part experience 
the least influence from the latter. 


The Ennobling and Animating 
Influence of the Stars 


The sublunary world, then, owes its ongoing motion to the influ- 
ence of the celestial world. This leads to a state in which the sub- 
lunary world’s own forces interact with one another in a multiplic- 
ity of ways. But this is not the only influence it receives from the 
heavenly world. The effect of the stars is to make the terrestrial 
world to a certain extent similar to the celestial one. We heard that 
the heavenly bodies have a tendency to circular motion. Aristotle 
assumes that something similar to it is transferred to the earth 
when sunrays fall upon the ground through a bush and produce a 
circular light spot. He believes, given the pronounced influence of 
the change of seasons upon all vegetation, that all generation of so 
many higher products (which organisms with their life activities 
prove to be) must in the end be attributed to the ennobling and in a 
sense deifying influence of the stars. 

Through the eternal and enduring influence from the celestial 
world, all of the terrestrial world is somehow prepared for the gen- 
eration of living beings; for this reason it can even be called ani- 
mated [endowed with soul] in an extended sense. For by soul Aris- 
totle understands the substantial reality or nature of a living body. 
This preparation exists to different degrees in different places. In 
certain cases it happens that a lower body, because of its assimila- 
tion to the heavenly bodies, acquires a natural motion that is more 
similar to the circular motion of the spheres than to the rectilinear 
one of the lower elements. Such a motion may then maintain itself 
and be transferred to other things that come in contact with it, and 
thus a living body may eventually be generated. Aristotle refers to 
such a substance as spirit [pneuma], and he speaks of a life-awak- 
ening warmth (thermotés zotiké) which differs essentially from 
ordinary heat which is natural to fire.** It is found, by contrast, in 
the radiating warmth of the sun and also in fertile sperm. It is also 
in the catamenia and other parts of the organism, but here less 
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perfectly and only remotely prepared for the movement in ques- 
tion. The catamenia too, once they come in contact with the 
sperm, are led to the motion that is natural to the latter. In certain 
passages Aristotle stresses so strongly that we have here something 
similar to the element of the stars that some interpreters were led 
to believe that he taught that small particles detach themselves 
from the heavenly substance and find their way into the terrestrial 
world in order to help constitute, as a fifth element, the essence of 
living substances. Given the incorruptibility and immateriality of 
the celestial spheres, this view, of course, is out of the question. 

Aristotle held that the spontaneous generation of certain 
lower plants and animals is a fact that can still be experienced. As 
a consequence he inclined to agree with those who thought of the 
origin of the higher and highest species, of four-footed animals 
and men, as ultimately a spontaneous generation from inorganic 
bodies. Certain remarks in the Generation of Animals II, 3 point 
in this direction. The thought occurs explicitly in Book III,** where 
he does not by any means want to reject as unreasonable the doc- 
trine of those who held that originally four-footed animals and 
men arose spontaneously from mud. Instead he begins a detailed 
consideration of the manner in which this could have happened. A 
hypothesis concerning the evolution of species as it is current in 
present times presumably did not occur to him. Still, a certain 
approximation occurs, for he too is of the opinion that such a per- 
fect organism could not at once originate from mud; there must 
have been preparatory lower forms. He now draws comparisons 
with cases where ontogeny shows lower forms as preparation of 
higher ones: the case of eggs, on the one hand, and that of a lower 
life-form, for example, the caterpillar as compared with the butter- 
fly and other insects, on the other. Thus he comes to limit the pos- 
sibilities to these two hypotheses. In the end he prefers the hypo- 
thesis of the generation from lower wormlike living things. He 
thought it reasonable to maintain this hypothesis.** 


Levels of Life. 
Superiority of Man Through 
His Partly Intellectual Nature 





But in view of the perfection of the final result, we must recognize 
that the dispositions which here arose through celestial influence 
are much more perfect than in those spontaneous generations 
which Aristotle thought we could observe. But what keeps us from 
supposing that, like the seeds of different kinds of plants and ani- 
mals,°* dispositions also varied greatly in original generation and 
displayed large differences in degree of perfection? A very favor- 
able constellation of preceding influence was needed to produce 
the dispositions that lead to higher animals and man. But once it 
occurs this constellation suffices forever. It did not lead to any- 
thing which itself has eternal being. But for eternal being nature 
substituted the power of infinitely repeated generation.” 

Of the three levels, plant, animal, and man, each of the two 
that are higher has certain life functions in common with what is 
beneath it and it adds certain new functions of its own. The life 
functions of plants are limited to nutrition, growth, and procrea- 
tion. Animals add the functions of sensation as well as imagina- 
tion and memory, desire (which in the wide sense in which Aris- 
totle takes it includes all affections such as sensory pleasure and 
pain, anger, hope, and fear, etc.), and deliberate locomotion. Man 
finally adds, not only the function of the intellect that thinks con- 
ceptually and judges and infers but also higher emotive processes. 
These latter bear the same analogy to sensuous desire that intellec- 
tual cognition bears to sensation. Aristotle believed that he had to 
attribute to man a certain active force in addition to the capacity 
for receiving thoughts, so that he would be capable of actively 
thinking. He also calls this active force nous, not because it experi- 
ences thinking which is a kind of affection) but because it brings 
about the activity of thinking. This is a metaphorical sense similar 
to calling a medicine healthy because it bestows health. We shall 
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presently see what requirement he hoped to satisfy by this supposi- 
tion. 

Thus each level rises far above its predecessor which appears 
lifeless by comparison. The plant lacks all consciousness and 
therefore has no share of the intrinsically good;® it is good only in 
the sense of useful. The situation is different in the case of ani- 
mals. Animals make distinctions; and we must admit that their 
pleasure does not altogether lack the character of an intrinsic good 
and that their pain is certainly an intrinsic evil. The animal thus 
stands high above the plant, but the distance between animal and 
man is incomparably greater. According to Aristotle, animals as 
well as plants are corporeal in all their parts, but he takes man to 
be a partly corporeal, partly mental being. I say ‘‘partly corporeal, 
partly mental being’’; this is to indicate that Aristotle did not take 
man to be a combination of two actual substances, but a single un- 
divided actual substance. In Aristotle’s view, the multiplicity of 
profoundly different parts such as flesh, bones, tendons, and so 
forth, is not incompatible with the fact that they all belong to a 
single, undivided, actual substance, and that none of them is in 
itself a substance. Similarly he does not hesitate to believe that 
such a great difference as that between the corporeal and the men- 
tal is compatible with the fact that both parts together form an un- 
divided substance. 

We encounter in the first of the three books of De Anima one 
of the arguments that led Aristotle to hold that the subject of sen- 
sory functions is corporeal, while that of the intellectual functions 
is mental. It would be contradictory, he held, to say that an acci- 
dent which allows the discernment of continuous parts should 
have as its subject an unextended substance, or that an unextended 
accident should be so found in an unextended substance. But our 
sensory perceptions—seeing, for example—show continuous 
parts; for to each part of the seen picture corresponds a distinct 
part of the seeing. Hence he concludes that the substantial subject 
of our seeing is extended. Conversely, when one thinks a general 
concept, such as that of a thing, of negation, and the like, then the 
thinking is no more composed of continuous parts than is the 
object that is thought. Thus the subject of this latter thinking is 
mental. The fourth chapter of the third book of De Anima adds 
further proofs. For example, when we have conceived something 
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highly sensuous, we become less able to conceive the less sensuous; 
but the opposite holds for intellectual impressions. Now if our sen- 
sory impressions are found within an organ, while the intellectual 
ones are mental, we can hardly doubt that something corporeal 
and something mental both belong as parts to the same undivided 
actual thing; otherwise a comparison of the sensory and intellec- 
tual impressions could not come about. 


Interaction Between Mind 
and Body 





The sensory bodily organ and the mental part of man do of course 
interact. But Aristotle thought this possible only if the beginning 
was made through an influence of the mental upon the bodily part. 
We recall that the bodies of the sublunary world cannot even act 
upon the stars and their spheres; how could they be capable on 
their own of affecting a mind? The bodily organ would suffice for 
this no more than fire can make a mind glow. 

But now there is a difficulty. Intellectual functions have a cer- 
tain dependence upon bodily functions. In the images of the sen- 
sory part the human mind grasps the concepts that are contained 
in them. It thus changes from something that can experience 
thoughts into something that actually thinks. Thus the mind can- 
not influence the sensory part until it has itself been influenced by 
the sensory part. 

This now is the circumstance that prompts Aristotle to attri- 
bute to the human mind, not only the capacity for thinking and 
willing but also that active force referred to above. He assumes 
that prior to all thought an influence must proceed from the mind 
to the sensitive organ in which the images are located in order that 
the latter may then be able to react upon the mind. This and noth- 
ing else is the function of the active intellect [nous poiétikos]. 
There are several who want to make this active intellect into a 
higher thinking capacity of the mind; some even take it to be a spe- 
cial undivided higher intelligence, possibly even the deity itself, 
which illuminates all human minds or even the deity itself. In 
reality the nous poiétikos does not think at all; rather, through the 
influence that it initially exercises upon the sensitive part, it 
changes our mental capacity for thought from something that is 
merely potential into something that is actually engaged in think- 
ing.® Once this has happened the mind with its emotive and intel- 
lectual activity also exercises manifold conscious influences upon 
the sequence of images and affections. 
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The Deity’s Share in the 
Creation of Man 





The thought that something corporeal may exercise an influence 
upon what is mental gives rise to difficulties, then, even when both 
the corporeal and the mental thing are thought of as belonging to 
one and the same substance. And we have seen how Aristotle takes 
account of these difficulties. It is hardly likely that Aristotle 
should have overlooked the difficulties which arise from the fact 
that the product of human procreation, which is after all a vegeta- 
tive process, is not merely a corporeal but a partly mental being. 
How can this thing, especially with respect to its mental part, have 
developed from the sperm and the catamenia, which are nothing 
but the residues of digested foodstuffs? Aristotle does indeed take 
this to be impossible, and does not think that the support of other 
secondary forces suffices. He believes, rather, that an immediate 
collaboration on the part of the deity must be assumed. 

Aristotle’s doctrine is as follows: a corporeal product is 
formed by the seminal fluid. When this product emerges from the 
mother’s womb the sperm of the soul-giving principle emerges as 
well. In the case of a human birth there are two kinds of sperm; 
one is corporeal, the other incorporeal. The former is the sperm of 
the seminal fluid; since it dissolves and evaporates it is not con- 
tained in the product of procreation as a distinguishable part but is 
contained in it like the fig-juice is contained in the milk that it 
curdles. But the incorporeal sperm is divine and, since there is no 
question of dissolution and evaporation in this case, it can be dis- 
tinguished as a special part in the product of procreation. It is the 
intellectual part of the human soul, the so-called nous. 

Lest this divine intercession should appear too incredible, 
Aristotle calls attention to the fact that the powers of the lower ele- 
ments do not suffice for the genesis of any living being whatever. 
Rather, the force of the heavenly substances participates in a cer- 
tain way as a cause, thereby making such beings more godlike. The 
participation of the deity in the creation of man, therefore, has its 
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analogy in the generation of lower life. 

But how are we to conceive of this divine intercession? Did it 
creatively generate the intellectual part of man from eternity?’ 
Did this part exist up to now as a separate intellectual substance? 
Did it cease to be a real independent being after the deity com- 
bined it with an embryo and it became part of a human nature? Or 
was it created only now? Had Aristotle supposed that the intellec- 
tual part of man existed from eternity, then he would have had to 
believe that the same intellect was combined time and again with 
different embryos? For he held that the human race maintains 
itself to eternity through procreation, but that the number of intel- 
lects existing from eternity can only be finite. Now commentators 
unanimously assume that Aristotle rejected palingenesis in the 
period of his mature philosophy.’' Hence this possibility is not 
open. There seems to be yet another reason for this, one already 
urged by Theophrastus.’? How can one conceive that in the case of 
man a certain intellect that existed separately from eternity 
belongs together, by its own nature, with something that is a prod- 
uct of embryonic development? According to Aristotle the soul of 
this man is his nature, hence the intellectual part of this soul is part 
of the nature of the man. Thus Theophrastus concludes that the 
genesis of man does not involve the addition of a nous that is al- 
ready complete; the nous is included in the genesis of the man. 
And this agrees with Aristotle’s explicit doctrine regarding the dis- 
tinction between preexistence and postexistence of the human soul. 
He utterly denies the former; nonetheless (and this was apparently 
very important to him) he does not take the continued existence of 
the soul after death to be impossible. Although this continued exis- 
tence does not hold for the entire soul, it does hold for its intellec- 
tual part.” 

Should we say, then, that Aristotle thought the deity to gener- 
ate the nous of the individual man when he created him? This 
would be a generation out of nothing, which Aristotle emphati- 
cally repudiates as impossible. And we know why Aristotle repu- 
diated this doctrine. If the active principle is present and if none of 
the additional required conditions are missing, then the effect 
must be present at the same time. Hence from this point of view 
the human intellects, if they are wrought by the deity, ought to 
exist from eternity just as do the intellects of the celestial spheres. 
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But the entire difficulty dissolves if we pay attention to the 
following fact: it is indeed true that with the creation of a man 
something new comes into being which is intellectual with respect 
to a part of its soul. But it does not follow from this that this intel- 
lectual part of the soul comes newly into being, just as we cannot 
say that the soul comes newly into being. In the very passage in 
which Aristotle denies the preexistence of the soul in contrast to its 
partial postexistence, he explicitly makes the point that we must 
say not that the soul comes into being but only that that real thing, 
whose nature the soul is, comes into being. A horse begets a horse, 
not the soul of a horse. Likewise a man begets a man, not the soul 
of a man or part of that soul. And if he engenders a man, acting 
not by himself alone but only through the immediate cooperation 
of the deity, then what we have said of the man also holds of the 
deity as acting principle. What the deity creates or, more precisely, 
what comes about through its cooperation, is solely the man; it is 
not the soul of the man or part of this soul. For the latter do not 
come into being at all. They are given as parts of the man when the 
man comes into being. We are thus not concerned with a genera- 
tion of nous, and a fortiori not with its generation from nothing. 
Rather, a man is generated as a result of the cooperation of the 
paternal sperm with the creative force of the deity. The will of the 
deity is here directed, not toward a creation of which it is the only 
immediate condition but upon something that is also partly condi- 
tioned by the power of the sperm and the embryonic development. 
Thus, since the only thing here generated is a man, and since he 
does not come from nothing, the thesis that nothing ever comes 
from nothing cannot be said to have been violated. Nor will it have 
been violated if after the death of the man the intellectual part of 
the soul remains behind, now indeed as a real thing. In such a case 
one may wish to ascribe a generation to this part on the ground 
that it is now a real separate being, while previously it had been 
only a part of the form of man. But this will certainly not be a gen- 
eration from nothing. For it will have originated from the man, 
remaining behind as an incorruptible residue after the corruption 
of the body, and without itself suffering a change into an oppo- 
site.’* Thus it turns out that this case in no way violates the general 
principles of the generation of things that Aristotle puts forth. 

For the understanding of the entire Aristotelian world view, it 
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is of the utmost importance to become perfectly clear about this 
part of his doctrine and to understand how it is that the number of 
immaterial substances can in the end increase despite Aristotle’s 
denial of the possibility of generation out of nothing. Once we see 
this, the following will be clear. 

Aristotle did not wish to say that the father’s sperm is en- 
dowed with an intellectual soul. For he did not want to say of it 
that it is something that partakes in the nature of man and is thus 
itself a man. In view of this fact, he could not allow that the 
human nous had its origin in the father’s sperm. For, since the 
sperm itself was not a man, the nous would have existed initially as 
a separate thing and would have had its beginning as such and not 
merely as part of another. In other words, we should have the gen- 
eration from nothing which Aristotle takes to be impossible. More 
than that: the nous cannot be in the ovum [Keim] from the 
moment of impregnation any more than it can be in the sperm. 
Aristotle had ascertained through his remarkable embryological 
investigations that the embryo partakes in human nature only 
after a series of very profound transformations. In its initial stages 
he takes the ovum to lack soul altogether, even after impregna- 
tion, though it is prepared to be endowed with soul. Then it is said 
to partake in a merely vegetative soul and to lead merely the life of 
a plant. Thereafter it acquires an animal soul so that it now carries 
out sensitive life-activities. It is said to acquire much later the intel- 
lectual soul and thus to participate finally in the true nature of 
man. Only then does the product of procreation through the coop- 
eration of the deity become a mental-physical being.” 

For Aristotle this moment of consummation coincides with 
the articulation of the sexual difference.” Thus it occurs at the 
moment in which Plato, too, took the god-created soul to be im- 
planted in the embryo. Plato did not believe that the human intel- 
lect belonged to the nature of the body. And he decided that the 
soul appeared only at a late stage of the development, since, 
depending on the quality of the souls, some were assigned male 
and others female organisms as dwelling-places. Still, the agree- 
ment is interesting as proof that traces of Plato’s influence are 
everywhere discernible in Aristotle. 


The Appearance of Man. 
The Fullness of Time 


If the entry of nous into the fetus is the moment of the latter’s 
completion, then the appearance of the human race in history may 
properly be envisaged as the fullness of time. Man, especially his 
intellectual part through which more than through his body he is 
like the deity, appears as the noblest goal toward which all earthly 
development and, as we have seen, all order and movement of the 
celestial spheres is directed. Aristotle even describes man as god of 
the terrestrial world. The animal, as opposed to the plant, par- 
takes in something in itself good. But this is insignificant com- 
pared with what is realized in man. This good, however, does not 
lie so much in human nature as such, or in the intellectual part that 
belongs to it, as in its activity. Divinity, according to Aristotle, is 
not merely an intellectual ability but is also actual thinking and 
blissful life. Thus man partakes in a similarity to God and in what 
is intrinsically good only insofar as he is engaged in the perfect 
employment of his intellectual powers. But as Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Politics all emphatically stress, wisdom takes the highest place 
here. According to Aristotle, wisdom appears as the purpose of 
man in such a way that human life ought to be ordered with regard 
only to it and its interests. This is urged with equal emphasis in the 
Nicomachian, the Eudemian, as well as the so-called Great Ethics. 
Aristotle there says that in one sense everything ought to conform 
to ethics and practical prudence, but in another sense to wisdom: 
practical prudence in the sense that it gives instructions, but wis- 
dom in the sense of the good at which these instructions aim. The 
moral virtues are said to lie in the middle between two faulty 
extremes. But if one asks how this mean is to be determined, then 
the final answer is this: as befits best the purpose of human life 
which lies in the knowledge of the wise man. All social associa- 
tions into which man enters ought also ultimately to be ordered 
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with this aim in view. If man needs a state for moral education and 
guidance, then the whole state should see its highest goal in the 
advancement of wisdom. Justice, in the wide sense in which it 
comprises all of morality, Aristotle calls ‘‘more beautiful than the 
morning-star and the evening-star.’’ But we see that for him wis- 
dom is the sun that lends its luster to this morning star and evening 
star. 





This World As Preparation for 
the World Beyond With 
Universal Bliss and 

Just Compensation for All 





But does wisdom already constitute the high point of the entire 
development? Or would it be the case that on this assumption the 
world must appear far from being the most godlike and therefore 
most perfect that can be conceived? We see that relatively few 
share in wisdom and even they pursue their noble contemplations 
only with interruptions. But these contemplations—how weighed 
down with shortcomings they are! The second book of the Meta- 
physics, whoever its author, says wholly in the spirit of Aristotle 
that the human intellect is like the eye of a night-owl which can see 
the least when the day shines brightest. We touch the deity only 
through analogical arguments by utilizing empirical concepts that 
are actually unsuitable, while we lack a proper intuitive knowledge 
of God. 

Aristotle teaches that our intellect does not lack the capacity 
for such intuition and that we must thus be likened not to a blind 
man but to a sighted man at a time when he does not actually see.” 
But in the third book of De Anima he raises the question whether 
an intellect that is not yet free of the body is capable of the knowl- 
edge of a purely intellectual being. Had he written the detailed 
metaphysics for which he saved an answer to this question, he 
would have answered in the negative on the grounds that all our 
concepts derive from images. But even if it does not occur in this 
life, Aristotle clearly thinks it possible that the human intellect 
comprehends the deity hereafter in the life beyond. As with God 
himself and the intellects of the spheres, this vision would include 
knowledge of the divine world-plan and in it would be achieved a 
bliss compared with which the earthly life, even in its most perfect 
manifestations, would be incomparably inferior. We should then 
also see even the products of the lower world achieve the most 
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wonderful godlikeness. And the relation to this goal would exon- 
erate all malformation that occurred on the way. This includes not 
only the deformities in plant and animal life but also those occur- 
ring in human life itself (suffering, error, crime, decline of indi- 
vidual life, as well as that of whole nations and cultural periods) 
which all form only a sort of embryonic preparation. 

Do all or only a chosen few achieve this knowledge of God in 
the beyond? Does it take place immediately after death or only 
after further development? On earth Aristotle allows for the most 
extreme contrasts between inalienable virtue and downright incur- 
able depravity.’”* But he also believes in merit and demerit,” and 
finds beauty in just retribution.*® One could thus suppose that for 
the beyond he would teach a Tartarus with eternal punishments, 
especially since Plato had done the same thing. But there is a pas- 
sage in the Metaphysics*' which indicates something altogether 
different. It alludes to the fact that many ideas about the divine 
are fictions thought up by the lawgivers in order to influence man 
through fear. Also, he is a strict.determinist.*? This does not keep 
him, as it did not keep Leibniz, from believing in freedom and 
responsibility. We saw that in the deity the most perfect freedom 
was for him not incompatible with absolute necessity. Why should 
we be surprised that Aristotle did not take the mediate necessity 
which arises for the nature of our will under certain external and 
internal conditions to be inconsistent with its freedom? Our will 
always decides freely, i.e., according to its inclination, for or 
against an action’? that agrees with the demands of morality; 
hence this is always within its power. Even if no one is born virtu- 
ous and although one is more able to acquire virtue than another, 
it is at least initially within everyone’s power to acquire the virtu- 
ous disposition if he wants to. This power is definitely lost in later 
life through misuse of the will, but the above-mentioned power to 
act with justice remains even then.** We have already noted that 
according to Aristotle, the fact that God’s will is unfailingly 
directed toward the good does not mean that God lacks the power 
to do evil. But determinism ultimately holds that a divine good or 
ill fate [eutychia or dystychia], a kind of election through grace’ is 
decisive for all our actions and omissions. A doctrine of eternal 
damnation combined with such a determinism is insufferably 
severe. 
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How then did he think of the matter? Everything seems to 
indicate that, in Aristotle’s view, all people would attain knowl- 
edge of God and his world-plan in the hereafter, and thus achieve 
a good to which earthly goods cannot be compared. But if this 
occurs, then it occurs immediately at the moment of death. For a 
motion of the soul is no longer possible after the separation from 
the body. This separation is final since, according to Aristotle, 
there can be no rebirth.** Even if we assumed a chain of secondary 
effects, they would have to occur from first to last member all at 
the same time. This is a consequence of what we have heard 
already about the relation of cause and effect. 

But how so? Is then not the idea of retribution completely 
subverted? One could think so, and this would explain why Aris- 
totle in his Ethics, as opposed to Plato, does not mention a retri- 
bution in the other world. But this is not correct. We remember 
the difference between the intellects of the spheres and the deity to 
which our attention was already called. Similar differences will 
exist in the present case. If the departed spirits view the world-plan 
and see themselves with their earthly life woven into it, then one 
person will see himself as identical with one who acts nobly, and 
another with one who acts ignominiously. The knowledge that 
they achieve is at the same time an eternally glorifying or con- 
demning last judgment, a judgment that, as such, takes place eter- 
nally before all eyes. Could one not see retribution in this, indeed a 
retribution precisely proportional to true merit? 

On the basis of I don’t know what deceptive report about 
alleged scientific discoveries, Nietzsche very recently came to the 
conclusion that whatever happens in the world will precisely repeat 
itself in regularly recurring phases. He believed that in this thought 
he had found a motive that would strongly counteract the tempta- 
tion of evil action. He thought that to see himself defiled through 
a base act not just once but infinitely often and ever anew from 
eternity to eternity could not but act as a deterrent. He did not 
realize the following: if someone violates morality in order to 
evade a present pain, he would also tell himself because of the infi- 
nite repetition that if he took upon himself the undesirable pain, 
he should have to do it not just this once, but again and again. 
What Nietzsche says is for this reason not to the point. The same 
cannot be said of Aristotle. The sacrifice is made only once; but 
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the consciousness of having noble-mindedly resisted temptation 
will make us happy eternally. One who has such an eschatological 
conviction could see in it still another motive for preferring the 
noble life to the ignoble. 

But disapproval of one’s own action will in each case be com- 
bined with an admiration for God’s plan even as concerns those 
dispensations which led to our actions. While the criminal acts 
criminally because he puts last what should be preferred and con- 
versely, God’s world-plan proves to be the plan of the best pos- 
sible world. Hence God prefers everywhere the excellent to the less 
good. Thus all are made blissful through their vision. They are, as 
it were, converted at the moment of death, no matter how de- 
praved they were. If before they preferred the bad to the good, 
they now prefer the better and best. They are in complete harmony 
with the deity itself in knowledge and in all other things.*’ If there 
is any religious doctrine in which the deity appears as one whose 
sun rises over the just and the unjust then it is Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy. For our own person, too, the evil we once desired will be a 
thing of the past. We shall now be filled with love and enjoyment 
of the truly good. 

Given such a philosophical conviction, would one not be 
tempted to seek his own death? But Plato’s word certainly holds 
for Aristotle: it would be wanton to desert arbitrarily the post at 
which one was placed by God. It would be an act that, like other 
criminal acts, would appear ugly throughout eternity. 


Unlimited Growth of the 
Intrinsic Good. Infinite 
Proliferation of the Life 
Made Blissful in Its Wisdom 
Through God 


The number of blessed spirits grows to infinity; each of them leads 
a life like that of a Leibnizian monad, as a mirror of the universe 
from its point of view, but a life which, like that of the deity is 
without change. Thus there arises the objection that the world can- 
not be the best possible since it is finite, and every finitude is a 
limit that can be surpassed. This is indeed true, but it is also true 
that every finite limit is actually surpassed. The physical world, 
however, does not experience such growth. But this fact, far from 
being something objectionable, actually seems to be an advantage. 
The physical world is not an intrinsic good, it is merely useful. A 
transgression of its measure would appear as a superfluity. Ac- 
cording to the thesis ‘‘nature does nothing in vain” [natura nihil 
facit frustra] the beautiful order of nature does not tolerate such a 
surplus, not even in the biological domain. Why it was just this 
measure that was required for the best possible world—this is 
among the questions that we cannot answer from the standpoint 
of our present limited knowledge. But it suffices for Aristotle that 
the opponents of optimism would not be capable of demonstrat- 
ing, in their turn, that a different measure would be better or 
equally good. 
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Teleological Indispensability 
of the Physical World 





Why, then, the whole physical apparatus at all? One should think 
that since almost the only thing that matters are the blessed spirits 
in the beyond, essentially the same would be achieved if the deity 
had created them at once in their ultimate state. Because of the 
absurdity of an actually infinite number, this would be possible 
only through a succession of creations. But if so why not such 
creations directly rather than by way of a temporary attachment to 
the terrestrial world in which so much is without value, even ugly 
and depraved when considered by itself? The answer lies in what 
has already been said. According to Aristotle, what receives its 
first being directly through the will of the deity alone must also be 
eternal like the deity. Hence any intelligence that came into being 
in this way must exit from eternity since generation from nothing 
is impossible. But if all human intelligences that originate succes- 
sively in history were to exist from eternity, they would constitute 
not merely an infinitely increasing but an actually infinite multi- 
tude. Thus if it is true that infinite multiplication alone can make 
God’s world the best possible, it is equally true that the physical 
world as an indispensable breeding ground is a peremptory teleo- 
logical requirement. 

Add to this what Aristotle says about virtue, namely, that the 
order appears to him more perfect in which God (who must cer- 
tainly be the giver of this good gift) gives it to us only as the conse- 
quence of our own meritorious efforts.** Thus he lets those who 
led lives of nobility and beauty during their earthly existence 
achieve a certain distinction above others, and this appears as their 
just desert. Let us here also recollect the Aristotelian dictum that 
the world must not resemble a bad tragedy that falls apart into 
nothing but episodes.*® Beautiful order requires the cooperation of 
all things with all others. Thus we see that of the perfect sphere- 
intellects none remains without providential influence upon the 
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course of the lower world. The departed human spirits no longer 
have such influence. Thus if they had not been interwoven with the 
course of the lower world during their preceding earthly life they 
would not interact with the other events in the way that is required, 
according to Aristotle’s conviction, for the artistic beauty of the 
universe. It is a consequence merely of this earlier interconnection 
that each of these monads is now given its special standpoint from 
which it surveys the whole world. 


Concluding Remarks. 
Aristotle’s Philosophy Compared 
With Other World Views 


Thus we see how in Aristotle’s mind the conviction could exist that 
the world order as he thought it was truly worthy of its ideal first 
ground. 

It is indeed true that this view is not set forth in Aristotle’s 
writings as explicitly as I have described and defended it here, for 
Aristotle unfortunately did not find time to write the intended de- 
tailed exposition of his metaphysics. Must I therefore fear the 
reproach that I did to Aristotle what Plato did to Socrates, namely, 
put much in his mouth that was not in his mind? Perhaps this 
objection will be raised. But I flatter myself that anyone will cor- 
rect his judgment in my favor if he pays careful attention to the 
consequences of the principles, and to what comes to light in scat- 
tered but highly significant remarks, and if he also takes a look at 
the remarkable Problems of Theophrastus.°° (One must not sup- 
pose that the Problems were meant to express doubt in the doc- 
trine of the master. Rather, they were to pave the way for a deeper 
understanding of this doctrine.) 

The theodicy of Aristotle is not inferior to that of other theis- 
tic thinkers, not even to that of Leibniz. A comparison between 
Aristotelian and Christian eschatology is also highly interesting. 
Though there are marked distinctions, there are also remarkable 
agreements.°' And the inconsistencies of indeterminist theologians 
are happily avoided as is the harshness of those who do not shrink 
from a predestination for eternal damnation. The idea of retribu- 
tion is also taken into account. Also fully confirmed is everything I 
have said in explanation of the widely misunderstood dictum that 
the life of the deity is purely theoretical. 

If we cast a glance back from Aristotle’s world view to that of 
Plato, we see far-reaching kinship, but also a consistent, thorough- 
going modification. For both, contemplation is the highest good, 
and our true salvation lies in the beyond. But in Plato the other life 
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has preceded this life. Knowledge which we now gain is not new 
but is a recollection of what we have seen in the beyond. The soul 
was formed there, not here, and there can be no multiplication in 
this world. According to Aristotle, we acquire our concepts here, 
and the soul comes into being only when man comes into being. In 
order that the number of those who inhabit the world beyond may 
increase to infinity, the human souls move one after the other 
from this world into the other. One could well put the question to 
Plato what the point of this entire physical world is. It contains so 
much misery and cruelty, and for those living in the other world it 
was nothing but a temptation that brought forth a wretched fall.°? 
Such an objection cannot be raised against Aristotle. The physical 
world in its teleology appears as admirable as an embryo when one 
looks at the eventual result. But in both cases it would go beyond 
human power to understand every detail and we must forego such 
understanding. 

It would not be very difficult to show that the system as a 
whole is not tenable; on some, though not all, important points I 
have not suppressed a brief critical remark. Nonetheless, the great 
ancient thinker’s teachings on wisdom, which so far have not been 
perfectly understood, are well suited to make this pessimistically 
inclined age aware of the resources of the optimistic world idea. 
They go far beyond the issues which this superficial age tends to 
take into account. 


Abbreviations to Notes 





Metaphysics 
Nichomachean Ethics 
De Anima 

Posterior Analytics 
Politics 


De Generatione Animalium 


Met. 

Eth. Nic. 
De An. 
Anal. Post. 
Pol. 

De Gen. An. 


In the notes as well as in the text, parentheses ( ) are Brentano’s 
own punctuation signs, while brackets [ ] indicate editorial inser- 
tions. Where a Greek word is used as part of German speech, we 
have translated it and added the Greek in [ ]. Where we thought it 
appropriate to give a piece of original German text, we have en- 


closed it, too, in [ ]. 
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Notes 


1. Brentano’s own verse was as follows: 


Welchem Geschlecht ich entsprang, Ihr Wappengekronten vernehmet! 
Socrates’ Same bin ich, welcher den Plato gezeugt. 

Plat zeugt’ Aristoteles Kraft, die nimmer gealtert, 
Wie nicht welkte die Braut, die er sich liebend erkor. 

Zwei Jahrtausende flohn, noch blüht und sprosset die Ehe; 
Denn nicht anderem Bund riihm ich mich heute entstammt. 

Dich, Eudemus, du frommer, begriiss ich als Bruder, und dich auch, 
Gottlichen Mund’s, Theophrast, süss wie der lesbische Wein. 

Weil ich spat ihm geschenkt und der Jiingste im Kreise der Seinen, 
Hat vor anderen mich zartlich der Vater geliebt. 


2. Eudemus had been killed in Sicily in connection with Plato’s latest at- 
tempts at reform which had just floundered. [The city of Kekrops is Athens.] The 
Greek poem, of which at least one opening hexameter is lost, can be found in 
Ingemar Diiring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition (Goteborg, 
1957), p. 316. There is a tradition (defended by Immisch, Philologus LXV, 11, 
and by Diiring, attacked by Jaeger, Aristotle) that the person who donated the 
Altar was Aristotle himself. Brentano’s verse translation of the poem follows: 


Doch zu der Kekropsstadt strahlender Schwelle gelangt, 

Hohet er dem fromm ehrend den Altar heiliger Freundschaft, 
Welchen zu preisen sogar Themis den Bosen verwehrt, 

Der als der Sterblichen erster, ja einziger, klarlich erwiesen 
Durch sein Leben zumal und das erzwingende wort, 

Wie ein Weg zur Tugend uns führt und zu seligem Gliicke. 
Keinen doch findet bereit heute die Kunde des Heils.] 


3. As striking proof of this compare the certainly genuine commentary to 
the ninth chapter of the first book of the Metaphysics. Freudenthal has shown 
conclusively that the commentary to the important Book. XII which has come 
down to us under is name is spurious. J. Freudenthal, Die durch Averroes erhal- 
tenen Fragmente Alexanders zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Abhandlungen des 
Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1885). 

4. This essay was originally intended for the work Grosse Denker, ed. by Dr. 
von Aster. Hence the attempt to condense everything. In the end the essay was 
still too long to be included as a whole. Very important sections which have there 
been omitted have again been added in this separate edition. (Ernst von Aster, 
ed., Grosse Denker, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1912], 1, 153-208.) 
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5. This sentence is most significant for the whole of Aristotelian philosophy. 
Met. VII, 13; 1039a3; cf. also Physics VII, 5; 250a24. 

6. Aside from the essay De Sensu et Sensibili, cf. also Met. IV, 5; 1010b19 
and 30, where Aristotle in his defense against the skeptics falls back upon the 
domain of inner perception. Cf. also De Partibus Animalium where he distin- 
guishes the warmer in the sense of being felt to be warmer, from what is warmer 
because it can impart more heat to other bodies, and also from that which has 
more natural heat; and De Coelo where he maintains that the stars give off heat 
without being themselves warm, and discusses the relation between warmth and 
certain movements connected with friction. 

7. If it is absurd to construe the continuum, as Leibniz does, as an infinite 
multiplicity of actual points, it is no less permissible to follow Aristotle in allow- 
ing that one part of a truly uniform continuum can change its actuality simply 
because the other is removed. This can be clearly seen from the consequences that 
would follow for a uniform time-continuum. The first half of a process can in no 
way be influenced by the difference between continuation or abrupt termination 
through removal of the second half. It would be no less astounding if someone 
believed that the remotest parts of a spatial continuum that extends for millions 
of miles are immediately influenced by the removal from the other end of a part 
1/100 of a cubic inch in size. Thus here both Aristotle and Leibniz are equally in 
error. But I only mention this in passing. An account of how we have to concep- 
tualize the continuum to keep it free from all contradiction would lead us much 
too far afield. 

8. Eth. Nic. X, 4. 

9. Ibid., VI, 8 end. 

10. Aristotle explains this category through: is shod, is armed. One could 
ask if the following could not also in some way be subsumed under ‘‘having’’ 
[eschein]: is framed, is gilded, is mossy, is wooded, is mounted, is freighted, is 
manned, is covered, is filled, is lived in, is peopled, is accompanied, even is 
wealthy and is married. Like ‘‘is shod” the all must be counted among what the 
Scholastics called denominatio extrinsica. 

11. One could now be tempted to think that, when a motion continues 
according to the law of inertia, one of the successive parts of that motion could 
itself be the cause of the next. According to Aristotle this would be impossible 
since, as we just pointed out, causing and being effected are simultaneous; thus 
the entire motion, from beginning to end would have no temporal succession. 
Had he been acquainted with our observations he would have had to interpret the 
process as follows: the body which is propelled acquires a certain quality (hexis) 
and preserves it unless some other changing influence acts upon it. With this is 
connected a constant tendency to straight motion of uniform speed; this would 
be reminiscent of the way in which he thought a tendency toward uniform circu- 
lar motion to be connected with the nature of is heavenly spheres. 

12. We shall hear later that Aristotle took the continued existence of things 
to depend upon the continued influence of God. It follows that earth and all 
other elements did not merely receive their nature from something that perhaps 
no longer exists, but that they are actively sustained in that nature, for as long as 
they have it, by an actually existing being. This puts the doctrine in a somewhat 
different light. 

13. Cf. e.g., Met. XII, 2, fin. 

14. Met. VII, 3; 1029a11. 
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15. We should note that transformation is here restricted to the four indi- 
cated categories. There is, of course, change also with respect to all other cate- 
gories, e.g., with respect to relation, when one thing is now nearer to, now far- 
ther from, another, or if someone changes his posture or clothing. But there is no 
special process of transformation that leads to a change of that spatial relation, 
but simply an absolute change that takes place with one of the two spatially re- 
lated bodies. Similarly, the change regarding posture and clothing is due to mere 
‘changes of location. One sees from this that Aristotle was perfectly conscious of 
the fact that we encounter an admixture of relational determinations, or else a 
multiplicity that is at once present whenever the units are given, not only in the 
case of the category that he calls pros ti [relation] but also with the others to 
which he does not ascribe a special type of change. Thus in Aristotle’s opinion 
these three accidental categories stand nearest to what has being in the first and 
proper sense. Whatever belongs to the category ‘‘affection’’ (if we abstract from 
its relation to the agent) always falls at once into one of the indicated categories, 
e.g., locomotion into the category of place, and our thinking, which Aristotle 
takes to be another ‘‘affection,’’ could perhaps be counted among the qualities 
(given the indicated abstraction). But thinking is not affection in the sense of a 
transformation of an actual thing into some other actual thing, but only in the 
sense of a continued reception of an influence that makes a potential thing 
actual. Cf. De Anima II, 5; 417b2. We shall soon return to this point. 

16. Also, one accident can become another not by changing its species but 
only by becoming another individual accident. This will be the case whenever the 
substance breaks down, since the individuality of the accident is determined by 
the subject. It would seem, however, that substance, which does not in turn have 
acorruptible subject, can allow only of species-transformation; indeed Aristotle 
has just this in mind. But Aristotle allows that a single actual body is divided in 
two which then belong to the same species as the single body, e.g., when an ani- 
mal or a plant is divided into two of the same species. What are we to make of 
this? Here Aristotle’s doctrine shows a gap. We have already called attention to 
the difficulties of his doctrine of unity and plurality regarding the continuum. 

17. Against this, critics could easily show that if capability for a particular 
cycle of individuals is preserved, then a class of real, transcendent determinations 
must be assumed which pertain to this cycle. These determinations must be sup- 
posed to contain as many ultimate specific differences as cycles of individuals can 
be distinguished. Thus the individual would be the result of the intersection of 
two ultimate specific differences, and they would be individuated mutually 
through each other. This would be similar to having two uniformly red spots in 
the visual field, which appear as two because of the difference in visual field 
places. On the other hand, if one of the red spots is replaced by a blue one, then it 
is a distinct individual, because it belongs to a different color species. If such an 
intersection of differentiae both of which are substantial could indeed be estab- 
lished, a profound reform of the entire doctrine of categories would be required. 
In this context we can only allude to this thought, not develop it in detail. 

18. See n. 15. 

19. It seems to be a severe violation of his doctrine of matter as the principle 
of individuation that Aristotle, in De Anima II, talks as if an organism persisted 
as one and the same in spite of the change of matter in nutrition and growth. He 
unwittingly became unfaithful to his general doctrine of matter and form by fol- 
lowing ordinary usage and speaking of an organism as an individual unit, as one 
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does, for example, in the case of a river. 

20. The remarks of Alexander Aphrodisiensis concerning the cases where 
the law of synonymy suffers an exception are not without interest. Cf. J. Freu- 
denthal, Die uns von Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente Alexanders von Aphro- 
disias zur Met. XII, chap. 4 (Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1884). 

21. Met. XII, 4; 1070b34. 

22. Met. XII, 10; 1075b10. 

23. Physics II, 6; 198a10. 

24. Especially the last chapters of Book I of De Caelo are instructive for the 
way in which Aristotle arrived at this conviction. He here argues against those 
who teach that the world had a beginning. According to the view of these philoso- 
phers, the beginning of the world occurred only after an infinite time and it could 
equally well have occurred at any other moment during this time. Aristotle points 
to the infinite improbability of this event’s not already occurring at one of the in- 
finitely many moments that can be distinguished within this time span. 

25. Met. XII, 7, princ. is generally misinterpreted. One neglected to com- 
pare it with De Anima III, and especially with Eth. Nic. II and VI, 5. One can see 
from these that in Aristotle’s opinion either case can take place, viz., some thing 
can be judged good because it is desired, or it can be desired because it is judged 
good. Pleasure [hédoné] obviously belongs to desire [orexis] in the widest sense 
of the word. 

26. Cf. also the Metaphysical Fragment of Theophrastus. (Theophrastus, 
Metaphysics, with translation, commentary, and introduction, eds. W. D. Ross 
and I. H. Fobes [Oxford, 1929].) 

27. Cf. also the Metaphysical Fragment of Theophrastus. 

28. De Caelo I, 2; 268b14-16. 

29. Met. VI, 1; 1026a17. 

30. Met. XII, 6. 

31. Met. XII, 8; 1073a23. 

32. See above, p. 40. 

33. Cf. De Caelo I, 10; 280a6. 

34. I have recently given a detailed account of Aristotle’s god as first creative 
cause of all things in my essay Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen 
Geistes (Leipzig, 1911), parts II and IV. 

35. Eth. Nic. X, 5; 1175b34. 

36. Cf. Eth. Nic. X, 9. 

37. Eth. Nic. VII, 5. 

38. Cf. Eth. Nic. I, 4. 

39. For the sequel cf. Met. XII, 6. 

40. Met. XII, 10. 

41. De An. III, 6 toward the end. 

42. Cf. Eth. Nic. IX, 4; 1166b13; IX, 11; 1171b4 f. 

43. Met. III, 4; 1000b3 and De Anima I, 5; 410b4. 

44. Met. I, 1; 981a31. Anal. Post. I, 31; 88a5. 

45. In De Caelo II, 12; he thereupon compares the simple movement of the 
uppermost heaven with God’s activity. Cf. also Eth. Nic. VII, 15; 1154b26. 

46. Eth. Nic. X, 5; 1175b34. 

47. Eth. Nic. X, 8; 1178620. 

48. Ibid.; cf. also De Caelo II, 12; 292b5. 

49. Pol. VII, 3; 1325b29. 
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50. Eth. Nic. X, 8; 1178b20. 

51. I would call attention to the fact that the external actions [exdterikai 
praxeis| of which the passage speaks are profitable undertakings, advantageous 
arrangements. God does not act in this way as prince of the world toward any 
other world, which lies outside his government, nor does he act in this way 
toward his own world, so that the passage does not lead to an objection even if it 
is construed in this way. Moreover, the activity of God toward the world is not an 
undertaking that aims at serving his own needs. Hence Aristotle says in De Caelo 
II, 12; 292b5: ‘‘God does not engage in practical action” [outhen dei praxeðs]. 

52. Pol. VII, 4; 1326a32. 

53. Cf. Met. I, 2. 

54. Cf. e.g., Met. XII, 9 and Eth. Nic. X, 6 and 8; 1178b19. 

55. As already noted, Met. XII was written much after De Caelo: this can be 
seen from the fact that whereas the latter takes note only of the astronomy of 
Eudoxus, the former refers also to that of his disciple Callippus. 

56. Consider, for example, the preservation of mass, and of circles of indi- 
viduation discussed above, p. 47f. 

57. [This follows Brentano’s own translation of Met. XII, 10; 1075a18-24.] 

58. In essence it amounts to the question whether the world would not be 
just as perfect as it is if everything in it occurred as the mirror image of the 
present one. Of course Aristotle cannot discern any ground on which one would 
be better, and has a distinct feeling how little satisfactory his attempts in this 
direction are. But he ascribes this failure, just as Leibniz would have done, to 
nothing but his inability to explain everything; he is not in the least shaken in his 
optimistic conviction. Nothing can be more characteristic for the deeply-rooted 
kinship between the two systems. 

59. Cf. Eth. Nic. VIII, 14; I, 10; 1099b11. Virtue, too, is a gift of the gods. 

60. All this can be securely ascertained as Aristotle’s doctrine if one takes 
into account (we shall return to this point) that he did not rule it impossible that 
even the human intellect might have a proper knowledge of God. But one must 
free himself of a certain prejudice, namely, that when Aristotle says that not only 
the deity but also the gods exercise care for men he merely adapts himself to con- 
ceptions of Greek mythology. If one examines these passages more closely one 
finds no sort of agreement with these conceptions either in what Aristotle ascribes 
to the gods or in what he denies of them. Even though, according to Aristotle, we 
owe being, nutrition, and education to the gods, we have no friendly commerce 
with them (Eth. Nic. VIII, 9;1158b35); but the mythological gods and goddesses 
even shared their bed with the mortals and approached in a friendly way the chil- 
dren they begat and other favorites. 

61. Cf. e.g., Physics VIII, end, and Met. XII, 10, end. 

62. Theophrastus remarks aptly that since the deity is unmoved and since the 
more godlike is the more perfect, a moved sphere cannot in itself be more perfect 
than an unmoved one. But we are not here concerned with perfection. We shall 
see that only if it is moved can a sphere provide the service that the universe re- 
quires in order to achieve the greatest measure of intrinsic good. Hence for Aris- 
totle the assumption of a sphere that did not have the purpose of moving a star 
seemed altogether out of the question. Cf. Met. XII, 8; 1074a17. 

63. Cf. e.g. De Gen. An. Il, 3. 

64. Cf. De Gen. An. III, 11. 

65. In spite of the detailed discussion of the manner in which the first men 
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might have originated from mud, commentators do not generally want to admit 
that Aristotle believed in a beginning of the human race. They rely on a number 
of passages in which Aristotle allegedly teaches that the sciences have evolved and 
declined an infinite number of times. But if one examines these passages more 
carefully one realizes that not even one of them makes this claim, rather each of 
them says merely that every science will be discovered and lost infinitely often. 
This does make probable the hypothesis that our period was preceded by another. 
But the difference between this hypothesis and the view that is mistakenly attrib- 
uted to Aristotle is far reaching. We shall see that the intellectual part of the soul, 
the so-called nous, continues to exist immortally and that no surviving human 
nous will combine for a second time with a body. Now if infinitely many genera- 
tions had already preceded, an actual infinity of departed human spirits would 
now exist. But this, according to Aristotle, involves an absurdity, while he takes 
the supposition of a multiplication toward infinity to be by no means absurd. The 
doctrine that the human race has a beginning also agrees with what Aristotle says 
in the Politics about a man who invented a state for the first time. Compare the 
detailed discussion in my just published Aristoteles’ Lehre vom Ursprung des 
menschlichen Geistes, p. 95 ff., where I demonstrate that the passage Pol. VII, 
10; 1329b26 must be read ‘‘heuriskesthai’’ instead of ‘‘heurésthai.’’ 

66. De Gen. An. II, 3; 736b31. 

67. De Gen. et corr. II, 10; 336b27. 

68. Cf. the metaphysical fragment of Theophrastus. 

69. Cf. the detailed presentation and argument in my essay Die Psychologie 
des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom nous poiétikos. 

70. According to what we have said earlier, it is beyond doubt that God is 
the cause in this case, for God is the cause of all things, of the intellects of the 
spheres no less than of corruptible beings. In De An. III, 5 and 7, Aristotle also 
refers explicitly to the eternally actual divine knowledge as first cause of all 
human knowledge. And a similar reference to the deity as the first principle of 
the natural tendencies of the human mind is found in the seventh book, chap. 14 
of the Eudemian Ethics. Hence the question can only be whether the human intel- 
lect derives from God from eternity or not from eternity. 

71. Cf. De An. I, 3; 407b21. 

72. Cf. the fragment of Theophrastus from the fifth book of the Physics in 
Themistius on De An. III, 5; fol. 91r. [Themistius, Jn Libros Aristotelis De 
Anima Paraphrasis, ed. R. Heinze, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, V (Ber- 
lin, 1899), 107 f.]. 

73. Cf. Met. XII, 3 and the way in which Zeller tries to refute this passage in 
his Abhandlung von der Ewigkeit des Geistes. (‘‘Uber die Lehre des Aristoteles 
von der Ewigkeit des Geistes,’’ kgl. Akademie zu Berlin [Sitzungsberichte, 1882], 
pp. 1033-1055; also ed. Zeller, Kleine Schriften, ed. O. Leuze, I [Berlin, 1910], 
263-290.) Cf. also the refutation of his views in my Offener Brief an Zeller 
(Offener Brief an Herrn Prof. Dr. E. Zeller aus Anlass seiner Schrift über die 
Lehre des Aristoteles von der Ewigkeit des Geistes (Leipzig, 1883], 1883.) 

74. An important correction will be noted if this exposition is compared with 
what I have said in my essay Uber den Creatianismus des Aristoteles of 1882 
[Sitzungsberichte der K. K. Akademie (Vienna)]. Even today I maintain that Zel- 
ler’s view was completely refuted by the reasons advanced at that time. But I 
gladly admit that my interpretation also contained a mistake. Once this mistake is 
corrected, Zeller’s only truly important objection falls away. I had spoken erro- 
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neously of the creation of the intellectual part of the human soul; I should have 
said that the deity cooperates in the generation of the man, which is an undivided 
mental and physical thing. At that time, I had not yet become clear about the pas- 
sage De Gen. An. II, 3; 737a7. 

Aristotle says that our intellectual part is most ourselves (cf. Eth. Nic. X, 7; 
1178a2). Hence if our intellect had no beginning, then we ourselves would have 
no beginning, and what he says in Eth. Nic. would be false, viz., that we owe our 
being to our parents; they could at best be counted among the causes of our 
embodiment. (Plato could never have said such a thing). When I urged this 
earlier, Zeller replied that on my view, too, the parents could not be considered 
the cause of the child’s total being, but only as the cause of his body. This reply 
did perhaps not seem very strong even then, since the generation of the body 
would have led to the creation of the mind according to universally valid cosmic 
laws. But after the present correction of my account it is no longer even to the 
point. For it is not true that the intellect is engendered by God and the body by 
the father; rather, the undivided mental-physical man is generated by the cooper- 
ation of both. This unitary generation comprises the soul in its vegetative, sensi- 
tive, and intellectual part. Thus the father as well as the god are cause of the 
whole man, even if neither the father nor the god are his sole cause. Similarly, 
neither the human sperm nor the human embryo in its earliest stages of develop- 
ment are potentially a human body; they are, rather, potentially a man. It is said 
of them that they also have potentially the intellectual soul. De Gen. An. II, 3. 

75. Zeller thinks that according to Aristotle the mous was in the father’s 
sperm even before impregnation, and is therefore counted as belonging to the 
paternal sperm, just like the seminal fluid. When Aristotle refers to ‘‘divine 
sperm” [theion sperma], according to Zeller, he is not referring to the origin of 
the sperm but is using the word ‘‘divine’’ to mean the same as “‘intellectual.’’ But 
the question of origin had been raised explicitly and if it is not answered through 
the theion it is not answered at all. And if theion says no more than “‘intellec- 
tual,’’ then the words ‘‘the [kind of principle] not connected with the matter [of 
the sperm] belongs to those [animals] in which is included something divine” [to 
men choriston on somatos hosois emperilambanetai to (in another version ti) 
theion] would be an empty tautology, for it would say only that of procreative 
matter in which the intellectual (or an intellectual) sperm is enclosed, part of the 
sperm is intellectual. Zeller also holds, very surprisingly, that Aristotle’s writings 
know nothing of the expression theion as expression of a causal relation. I should 
like to know how one ought to interpret the words theia eutychia in the Eudemian 
Ethics if not as designating good fortune which is received through divine dispen- 
sation. One must even envisage Aristotle as a man who was not sufficiently 
familiar with the Greek language of his time if he thought it unsuitable ever to use 
the theion in a causal sense. And especially in connection with sperma which 
strongly suggests the causal interpretation. It cannot be argued that he made 
theios into an unambiguous technical term meaning the same as ‘‘immaterial,’’ 
since its meaning changes in various ways. The corruption of the text which was 
noticeable on the basis of merely syntactical considerations also renders the inter- 
pretation more difficult. Consider the sentence to de tés gonés soma, en hō syn- 
aperchetai to sperma to tës psychikés archés, to men choriston on sOmatos, . . .to 
d’ achoriston, touto to sperma tës gonés dialyetai . . . [In and with the material of 
the semen comes away from the male the spiritus conveying the principle of the 
soul. Of this principle there are two kinds; the one is not connected with matter 
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...the other is inseparable from matter. This material of the semen dissolves. . .. 
Translation by Arthur Platt, The Oxford Aristotle.] The last ‘“‘sperma’’ [semen] 
was supposed to be read as soma [matter]. This conjecture is in error. We ought 
rather to read ‘‘to d’ ek tés gonés soma...achoriston, toutō to...etc.’’? [The 
product of the sperm (i.e., the fetus) carries with it the sperm (that came) from 
the principle(s) of the soul (i.e., father, God). This sperm is partly separable... 
partly not separable from that body in which the sperm (i.e., fertile part) of the 
semen is dissolved. . . .] The interpretation of this emendation lies in what I have 
said in the text. If, as Zeller thinks, the nous is in the sperm of the father, the 
sperm still could not be said to have been endowed with a soul. Aristotle empha- 
sizes the latter point time after time in most definite terms. But how else could the 
nous be in the sperm [i.e., how without endowing it with a soul]? Not as a body is 
within a body, since the nous is incorporeal. Hence only perhaps in the sense that 
it acts upon it, or is affected by it, or both. But how and what would it effect 
where purely vegetative processes are concerned, especially since noetic activity 
begins later than the sensitive? And that the incorporeal nous could be affected 
by the corporeal sperm is altogether out of the question. Moreover, if the nous 
did not belong to the nature of the sperm, but was a separate thing, how could it 
have entered the catamenia together with the sperm? Obviously only by carrying 
out the same motions; but how according to Aristotle, could it of itself have exe- 
cuted a locomotion? When he discusses Zeno’s arguments, Aristotle teaches most 
explicitly that only extended things can have locomotion. Thus the intellects of 
the spheres appear as absolutely unmoved and unmovable substances. If this is 
taken into consideration it becomes obvious that it is not permissible to interpret 
the thyrathen epeisienai (De Gen. An. II, 3; 736628) as an expression for a local 
transference from outside to inside. Nothing is more certain than that it means 
nothing but a causal ‘‘whence.’’ Thus we must again protest that one has wholly 
neglected to attend to the connection of one point with the entirety of the doc- 
trine. (See also my recently published essay Aristoteles’ Lehre vom Ursprung des 
menschlichen Geistes (Leipzig, 1911], pp. 60 ff.) 

76. Cf. De Gen. An. Il, 4. 

77. Met. IX, 10; 1052a2. 

78. Cf. Eth. Nic. Ill, 7. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Cf. Eth. Nic. IV, 11; 1125b31, 1126b4. V, 7, 8. X, 9; 1179a28. 

81. Cf. Met. XII, 8. 

82. When I wrote my Psychologie des Aristoteles (Mainz, 1867], I had not 
discovered this. I think it my duty to correct explicitly what I said there. That 
Aristotle was a determinist may be seen most clearly in the Nichomachean Ethics, 
which we must consider a mature work. Here we find a most painstaking effort 
to forestall detrimental conclusions which one might erroneously wish to draw 
from the determinist doctrine. 

83. Cf. Eth. Nic. Ill, 7, end. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Cf. Eth. Nic. I, 10; 1099b11. Virtue is god-given [theosdotos]. 

86. Cf. Met. XII, 7; 1072b8. Local motion is the first of all. Thinking is not 
a continuous change and acquires its temporal before and after only through 
dependence upon bodily processes. 

87. Compare what Eth. Nic. VII, 5, toward the end, teaches about the way 
in which one can come to put the better last. Aristotle here makes a certain con- 
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cession, very significant for our case, to the Socratic view that all preference for 
evil is grounded in ignorance. 

88. Eth. Nic. I, 10. 

89. Met. XII, 10; 1076a 1 and XIV, 3; 1090b19. 

90. Aside from the Problems a remark from Theophrastus’ Physics V, pre- 
served by Themistius, is important (see n. 73). It attributes all error to bodily in- 
fluences. He thought, therefore, that the soul freed from the body is not subject 
to error. In addition to the passages referred to in the text, Aristotle’s statement 
in Eth. Nic. X, 7; 1177b31 is also noteworthy. He says there that the contempla- 
tive life of the wise man ‘‘makes immortal” [athanatizein] insofar as this is pos- 
sible in mortal life. This agrees with the view that the life of wisdom is a higher 
kind of life that we shall lead as immortals. 

91. Also of course with the religious doctrines of Judaism from which those 
of Christianity grew. We can now easily understand the expressions of admira- 
tion for the Jewish people which we meet in Theophrastus. He even praises them 
as a philosophical people. 

92. Compare the Phaedrus. In the Timaeus he no longer takes this to be the 
case, but the physical world is still envisaged as the source of all moral corrup- 
tion. 
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28 


Kelvin, 104 
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17; immediate, 24; joy of, 65 


Leibniz, 9, 13, 69, 99, 118, 121, 124 
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tion of, 106 
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Love, correct, 68 
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Matter, 38; desire of, 76 

Maxwell, C., 104 

Mean, 115 
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Monad, 123 
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Punishment, eternal, 118 
Pythagoras, 76 
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Ramus, P., 9 
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Recurrence, eternal, 119 


Sensation. See Perception 

Simplicius, 9 

Socrates, xii, 124 

Soul, parts of, 107; preexistence of, 
112; immortality of, 113. See also 
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Star gods, 100 f. 

Stars, 102; influence of, 103 ff. 

State, size of, 89 

Style, Aristotle’s, 6 ff. 

Sublunary world, 103 ff. 
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tended, 45 

Substantial change, 46 ff. 

Syllogism, not a petitio principii, 34 

Synonymy, law of, 49 ff., 59 f. 
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Whewell, 48 
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Wisdom, 11, 17 ff., 64; goal of society, 
92, 115 
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